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PLEASANT HILL, ~ ~ - 


Mothers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods_are§really worth the price asked 
for them. 

Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 


2) cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make 1 inch. 
will be made as follows: 
On 10 lines and upward, 3 
insertions, 10 per cent; % insertions, Ib per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 
On lines ('5 column)and upward, | insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 5315 per cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
314 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 
On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per cent; 
24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. 1. Root. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Discounts 


insertions, 5 per cent; 6 





SEP?Y, 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26e per lb. cash, or 28¢ in trade for ; 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 


ny 


at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 3le per Ib., or 36¢ for hest 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and te}! how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It will not pay as a genera) 
thing to send wax by erpress. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. 1. Panenr, of 
Cuaron, N. Y., says—"' We 
cut with one of your Combined 


hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
e racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
honey boxes and a great deal 
ef other work. This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., to make and we 
; expect todo it all with this 

Saw. It will do all you say it 
will. Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W.F. & JOHN 
BARNES, No. 68 _ Ruby street, Rockford, Iil. 





When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may be sent tome. A, I. Roor. 


With the American Bee-Journal, W’y ($2.00) $2.75 
With * “A = M’y (1.00) 1% Ww H 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, (1.00) 1.75 Py Z. UTCHINSON, 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( 50) 1.40 
With the Kansas ag ene nat (1.00) 1.75 Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) wl.75 5s now -enakiie : ‘ : 
8 ye dis ere Ling, pa sites : : ga specialty of rearing fine Italian 
With all of the above journals, — #00 queens, All queens bred from the purest and best 
tlie ia a da S15 » 05 | Of mothers, and the cells built in full colonies. 
ith Amerie Agcionitustet S140) 338| Single queen,” sia; six queens $5.00: twelve sr 
With Prairie Farmer, (2.00) 2.75 | More 75 cts. each. Tested queens $1.50 each. Make 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.09 | Money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 15-tfdb. 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 He has a large stock of queens on hand, and can 


With Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gard’r, (1.00) 1.75 
With U.S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) = 2.25 
With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (2.00) 2.25 

{Above Rates include ali Postage. } 











NOW IS THE TIME 


To Italianize, and why not buy your queens direct 
from the Breeder? 25 cts. saved is 25 cts. made. If you 
wish to purchase untested Italian queens, reared in 
full colonies from imported mothers, the price will 


be only 75 ets. per queen, or $4.25 for 6, and $8.09 for 
12. Address 


W.5. CAUTHEN, 


13-15-17d 


Ss. C. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 
100 UNTESTED QUEENS IN THE NEXT 
THIRTY DAYS AT 75 CTS. EACH. 

Bred in Full Colonies from Selected Imported 


D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Oo., Mich. 
14-17db . 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


$2.00; special prices on large orders. 
promptly. 
trial order. 


fill orders by return mail. 


FOR RENT, 


My apiary of 100 colonies, with good house, wagon- 
house, shop, honey-house, Given fdn. press; over an 
acre of land, with plenty of fruit, or I will let the 
same on shares to a good reliable man. For par- 
ticulars, address A. E. WOODWARD, 
16-17-18. Groom’s Corners, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


. . ! 
Bright Italian Queens! 
Beautiful golden-colored bees, very gentle, and 
excellent workers. Queens large and prolific. Untest- 
ed queens by mail, $1.00 each. Tested queens, £2.(0. 
Extra tested for queen-raising, $3.00. Address 

DR. A. P. COULTER, 
15-18db. Marissa, St. Clair Co., Il. 





GO COLONIES OF | 
ITALIAN and HOLY-LAND BEES 


In Simplicity Hives 
FOR SALE .CHEAP 
DURING THE MONTHS OF AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER. ADDRESS 


AND 


JOHN HARDLEY, 175 bea 2 Ontario, Canada. 


b-17-18¢ 


- Ttalian Queens and Bees! 


Warranted queens, each $1.00; 6 for $5.00; Tested, 
Orders filled 
If gon want bees for business, give me 4 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Send for circular, giving full particulars. 
13tfd. 


AS. D. DUVALL, 





Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 
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SEPT. Lia. No. 17. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
sc ‘opies eS Lay a $2.75; oir us Lf | Established in 1873.\0 | } U's and G — —_ posteaia, in the 
0or more cts. eac. ngle Num and Canadas. To other coun- 
jcts. Additions to clubs may be made PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY ‘ tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 


at club rates. Above are all to be sent t To all countries NoT of 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. j) A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. (es y-P.U., 480 per year extra. 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY.! Yousay that you area little anxious to know how 

NO. 58 many colonies I have now working for comb honey, 

tay and about how much comb honey I shall get. I 

A CORRECTION. worked 68 colonies for comb honey, and have se- 

cured about 4700 lbs.; and all gathered from a white- 

MPROPER punctuation perverts the sense of | clover crop that was cut short by the drought. No 
» the beginning of the second paragraph of my last | honey from basswood. 

‘article. Itshould be as follows: “Three years ago You say, ‘‘ Admitting that separators can be dis- 

I buried 11 colonies; all except one very weak | pensed with, will all bee-keepers be likely to agree 








Ye 


one came through in fine condition.” that it is more profitable to dispense with them than 
RAISING COMB HONEY. to keep them?” It is not at all likely that all bee- 


i do not advise waiting until the bees are hanging | keepers will, as some are so wedded to their fixtures 
out before putting on boxes, even if I did succeed | and methods that it would be almost impossible to 
so well when compelled to wait; but I would advise induce them to even try some better method. 
waiting until the bees are ready to begin to hang out. You say, in substance, that, if we reduce the sec- 
You, friend Root, speak of waiting so long that the | tion in thickness we must increase it in size, other- 
swarming fever might be started. Well, what if it | wise the Simplicity section will not weigh a pound. 
was started; would that be undesirable? Until the | If we reduce it only the thickness of one bee-space, 
present season I have always secured more honey | and dispense with separators, the comb will be of 
from those colonies (and their increase) that swarm- | exactly the same thickness. During the past two 
ed than from those that did not, and the reason | seasons I have used 4000 sections 1 11-16 inches wide; 
why I did not this season is because the honey har- or, to be more exact, 1 5-7 inches, which is a trifle 
vest was very short and very early. The increase, | more than 1 11-16, and such sections average a pound; 
however, is worth more than the difference in the | while there is really so little difference, so far as 
umount of honey stored, while, if there should be a | securing straight combs is concerned, in favor of 
vood yield of fall honey, the tables might yet be | the 1%-inch sections, that I should adopt the 1 5-7 
turned in regard to the amount of honey secured. | sections if the bees did not ripen the honey and seal 
Friend Doolittle,in the Aug. Ist No., says: ‘But | it up so much quicker in the thinner combs. There 
when working for comb honey, both of these colo- | is more difference in this respect, between these 
les would get strong enough so as to get the | two sizes of sections, than there is inthe straight- 
swarming fever right in the honey harvest, which | neas of the combs. I have this year used several 
would spoil all prospects of any surplys comb thousand of 14-inch sections, without separators, 
honey.” It wouldn’t with me. I don’t care when a | and they average a trifle over 4% of a pound each. I 
colony swarms; if itswarms only once, I can get the | think that they will be a nice HBr for the retailer, as 
comb honey all the same, andI have no treyble in | they look as though they contained almost as much 





SO managing as to preyent al) after-swarming, | honey as a pound section, I have not yet, however, 
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succeeded in securing any more for them than for | 


pound sections. 

Since writing my last article I have received quite 
a number of cheering letters, of which the following 
ure fair samples: 

W. Z. Hutchinson:—Your article in Aug. GLEAN- 
INGS is just to the mark. Separators are a nuisance. 
I would not use them if they were given to me and 
$10.00 besides. I use the Heddon hive complete; 


have used it five years, and tested it by the side of | 


other hives in which separators were used, and I 


had more incomplete combs in the pound sections, | 


in one season, in the other hive, than I had in the 
Heddon case in five years. Tean take the sections 
out of the Heddon case in one-fourth the time that 
I can out of other hives. I raised 900 lbs. honey this 
season in pound sections, and have not one bulged 
comb, and I used only a “ starter” of foundation. 

JOHN W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., Aug. 9, 1884. 


W. Z. Hutchinson:—I want to express my thanks | 


for your article in GLEANINGS of Aug. Ist, especial- 


ly for the part on sections and separators. I have | 
been trying broad frames and separators, and case 


methods. and found none that suited me until f tried 
the Heddon ease. I first tried sections two inches 
wide, but found that they would not work; and when 
I tried them only 1'4 inches, I thought, at first, that 
I had found a“ bonanza; but whenTI found that 
they weighed only %{ of a pound, my ardor cooled. 
I think we must either increase the size or the 
width, for &-lb. sections are not the thing. I think 
they onght to be exactly one pound. The idea that 
thin combs are sealed over quicker, is a good one (I 
have noticed the fact in running for extracted hon- 
ey), and, in view of this, would it not be a good plan 
to increase the size of the sections? 

You speak of 28 sections filling a case; how is 
that? If you use 14 sections, why do you not use 
‘44-inch sides to your cases, and make them 15‘, in. 
wide, and put in 40 at once? 

You are sound on the time to put on sections; just 
before the bees begin to hang out is the nick of 
time. You arealso right on the size of fdn. No 
scraps nor odds nor ends will answer. 

I have three apiaries, of 54, 52, and 42 colonies re- 
spectively, from which I have received 3000 lbs., 
4500 Ibs., and 5500 Ibs., or 13.000 in all. The best 
yield was from those having the best access to bass- 
wood. C. A. HATCH. 

Ithaca, Wis., Aug. 5, 1884. 

I am opposed toincreasing the size of the sections. 
I wish, if possible (and it is), to adhere to the 44x44 
dimension. Machinery for making sections is 
adapted to this size,as are also our fixtures, ship- 
ping-crates, ete.; besides, large thin combs are 
more liable to damage in shipment. Let friend 
Hatch try some sections 15; inches wide without 
separators, and, if he observes the other conditions 
that I have mentioned, he will have some well-filled 
sections that will weigh a plump pound, and the 
combs will be straight too. By the way, there was 
one quite important item that IT neglected to men- 
tion in my former article, and that is, that Given 
fdr. is less apt to bend, curl, or warp, than that 
made with rollers. 

In regard to 28 sections filling a case. They were 
not 1'4-in. sections; they were pound sections, 1 5-7 
inches wide. My hive is an eight-frame hive, and 
the case that contains the sections is a plump foot 
wide inside. The sides of the case are made of %4-inch 
stuff. W. Z. MUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Aug. 21, 1884. 

P. 8.—A. C. Kendel, of Cleveland, has sold 1000 Ibs. 
of honey for us this season. I wrote,a few days 
ago, asking how it would compare with honey built 
between separators. Inclosed you will find his re- 
ply, which came to hand after the above was writ- 
ten. I wish you would publish it, not only because 
it proves how nicely honey can be raised without 

separators, but berquse it contains some excellent 
advice. W. Z. H, 


SEPT. 


Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson:—Your favor of the lth at 
hand. In reply to your question as to how it com. 
pared with other lots received thus far, we must 
say, without prejudice, that we thought it a little 
nicer than any lot of honey received to date. We 
| do not think it was better because made without 
| separators, but is was more uniformly white, select. 

ed very carefully, crated very nicely, and pleased 

the purchasers exceedingly. If you had not men- 
tioned it, we should not have known that it was pro- 
| duced without separators. We wish all the friends 
would exercise equal care in marketing their pro- 
ductions. Very frequently we have to remonstrate 
with persons for the carelessness with which they 
| manage their goods. After it has taken them a 
whole year of pep and waiting to produce 
them, they will tumble them into some kind of 4 
receptacle, throw it into their wagon and rush their 
horse to market Or the nearest station, atits great- 
est speed. In this way what would be the profit is 
lost by the lower priee the goods have to be sold at. 
After exhibiting the honey, and in case you should 
find no better market, you can send it by freight 
' at any time, and we shall do our best for you. 
A. C. KENDEL. 


Cleveland, O., Aug. 19, 1884. 

Friend H., after reading your article I felt 
particularly happy about something, but | 
could not tell what it was until some time 
after I got through. It was an idea that was 
suggested by your remark, that 14-inch sec- 
tions average a trifle over ¢ of a pound each. 
Now, the readiest way to get 4-lb. sections, 
| for which there is already quite a little de- 
/mand, will be to make them so narrow that 
‘they fill the bill. If anybody has told just 
| what this width should be, I have not noticed 
it.—I am very glad indeed you have again 
| demonstrated that you not only teach well, 
| but practice well also. I am glad of further 
evidence showing that you can manage with- 
| out separators. Friend Kendel is one of my 
| particular friends, and we regard him as the 
| best of authority.—We can furnish sections 
to hold 41b.—thatis, provided somebody tells 
| us just how thick they want to be—or # of a 
| pound, or a whole pound. If any of the 
| friends have got 3-lb. sections made in the 
way I have suggested above, I will pay them 
for all time and trouble in showing us a case 
| or two for sample, so that we may see just 
/ how they look, and know just how wide to 
'make them. For ordersreceived during this 

fall, we will make such sections for $3.75 per 
thousand. 
———————— ee ee 
HOW TO FILE A CIRCULAR SAW. 





THE KIND OF FILE NEEDED, TO DO IT PROPERLY. 





eS many of our readers are well aware. 
» wedo a very large business, both by 
mail and express, on files for filing cir- 
cular saws. We were among the first 
to introduce the ‘‘cant”’ file, so made 
| that the file itself gives the tooth the proper 
| itch. To give this pitch, however, it must 
| be held properly, and instructions for doing 
this are given in the A B © book. Well, 
quite a number of the friends have complain- 
ed that many of the cant files would soon 
get dull on the sharp knife-edge corners, ad 
unless this corner could be made to cut, the 
file was comparatively useless. It is true, | 
have suggested in the price list the use of a 
rough file for cutting down in the throat at 
the root of the tooth. so that the cant file 








might still be used. Cutting down the throat 
with a round file also serves another purpose: 





It makes the corner round instead of sharp. 
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In the engraving below, which we copy from | pairs. To avoid hurting anybody's feelings, 
Disston’s ‘*Lumberman’s Hand-book,” you | he calls it the “Jones” tooth. 


will notice about the shape the throat should 
be. When made round, as shown below, it 
is much less liable to fill up with gum and 
sawdust from the lumber. Sharp corners 
are always out of place in metal work or ma- 
chinery, When they can possibly be avoided ; 
and for the tooth of a cireular saw, a round 
corner or curve gives a much stiffer tooth, 
hesides this matter of filling up with dust. 
Well, last spring it struck me, that, by havy- 
ing our cant files made with this corner 
rounded, something like a rat-tail file, in- 
stead of being made with a sharp knife edge, 
it would give the proper shape to the root of 
the tooth, and would, at the same time, rem- 
edy the trouble we often have, by having the 
teeth of the file on this knife edge crumble or 
break down. 

We have been selling these files now for 
several months back. In order to get them 
we were obliged to order about $400 worth, 
that the file-makers could put in the requisite 
machinery to finish them this way without 
too much expense, We have them now, 
made 4,5, 6,8,and 10 inches in length, at 
prices respectively, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 35 ets. 
| presume I might get this idea patented, as 
itis, 80 far as I know, my own invention ; 
but then, I think I would rather enjoy hear- 
ing you tell how much you appreciate the 
improvement, than to have a patent. 

In regard to the matter of square corners, 
we copy the following from Disston’s book, 
as mentioned above. Ie is speaking of the 
common way of filing a sharp corner : 





PROPER SHAPE OF THE TOOTH FOR A CIRCULAR 
SAW. 


Teeth filed with sharp, square corners at the bot- 
tom frequently break. It is lamentable to see this 
state of things when they can be so easily avoided. 

We have thousands of dollars’ worth of saws come 
to be repaired, that breakin cold weather by rea- 
son of these sharp corners. They are ruinous to 
the saw in more ways than one. If aie will see to 
having your saw’s teeth kept in the shape they 
leave us, you will do away with this trouble and ex- 
pense. The moment the teeth commence to get in 
bad shape, your saw begins to suffer in diameter, 
trom the fact that the filer, wishing to get his points 
sharp too soon, files from the top instead of the face 
Of the tooth. This does not help him one particle, 
but rather the reverse; and every stroke ot the file 
on the top wears the saw away more than five 
strokes on the face or under side of the tooth. 

rhe engraving of the Jones tooth will fully illus- 
trate the evils of this pernicious and destructive 
practice, 


In the eut above, Disston illustrates the 
shape of the tooth of a saw sent them for re- 





FILING THE TOP OF THE SAW-TOOTH, INSTEAD OF 
FILING ON THE UNDER SIDE, AS IT SHOULD BE 
DONE. 

This kind of filing wears away the saw five times 
as fast, and consumes three times as many files as 
would be required to do the work properly. But 
these are only a portion of the evil results. 

This engraving represents a full-sized tooth, ac 
curately traced from a saw sent to us some time 
ago for repair. The teeth of this saw had been filed 
from the top instead of the face. Dotted line 1 
strikes the point of the tooth at A, and shows the 
size or diameter of the saw when it left the factory. 
Dotted line 2 strikes the point of the tooth at B, and 
shows the size the saw would have been by filing 
back on periphery line, according to our directions. 
Dotted line 3 strikes the point of the Jones tooth at 
C, and shows how much he has reduced the saw by 
his fearful mode of tiling. Take a pair of compasses 
and measure from A to B, and you will find exactly 
the same distance as from A to C; this, of course, 
presents the same amount of cuiting surface in each 
instance, and yet in one case the suw has been filed 
down in size three times as much as the other. 

Now, what has caused all this loss and trouble? 
Why, Mr. Jones has been filing from the top instead 
of from the face of his tooth. He has tiled away and 
destroyed the useful portion of his saw, and re- 
tained that part which is of no earthly use to him, 
but is a positive injury. He has done three times 
as much filing as was necessary, and has consumed 
three times as many files as were required. He has 
left no chamber for circulation of dust; his tooth 
is higher at D than at C; thus instead of cutting his 
lumber with the point of his tooth, he scrapes it 
with the back. 

It his saw never commenced to heat before, it 
willdo so now. Mr. Jones sent it back to us with 
the remark, “ It won't saw.’ Now, sawyers are do- 
ing this almost every day, but seldom with the same 
perseverance as Mr. Jones. They generally stop 
about half way, and then send the saw to the manu- 
facturer to be put in order. 


: ——$_———ag oe ee 
FAILING QUEENS. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS BY A CANADIAN PRIEND. 


WAS much interested with an article in GLEAN- 

‘ INGS under the heading, “ Are Queens Super- 
4" seded only when They are Declining?’ My 

case is something the same. July, 1883, I re- 

ceived a fine selected tested Italian queen from 
Mr. Jas. O. Facey, Ontario. Being quite a young 
A BC scholar,-and having read about clipping 
queens’ wings, I thought I would clip this queen’s 
wings, that I might be sure to retain her, in case of 
swarming, as I had previously lost an absconding 
swarm; but not being accustomed to surgery, nor 
handling queens, I cut off about two-thirds of both 
wings. I felt sorry for my queen, and abashed at 
my own clumsiness. I introduced her successfully 
toa colony of blacks, and she proved an excellent 
queen, and soon the colony was ahead of the blacks. 
I wintered them successfully, and early this spring, 
toward the end May, I noticed one queen-cell sealed, 
although the colony was not in any condition like 
swarming. 

On the 9th of June I found that a queen had 
emerged from this cell. I saw this young queen 
and the old one with clipped wings at the same time 
in the hive. I was doubtful of this virgin queen's 
future career, as there were no drones yet; and 
when I examined the hive three or four days later 
I found only the old queen. Onthe 2Ist of June I 
took this queen and put her with 1 lb. of bees in an- 
other hive, and soon this became a good colony; 
but I noticed several drones in worker-cells (as I 
used whole sheets of foundation in brood-frames). 
July was wet and cold,and nosurplushoney. Aug- 
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Serr. 





ust brought finer weather. All went well until the 
9th inst., when I was greatly surprised to know a 
swarm had issued from this colony. I had looked 
into the hive a few days before this, but did not no- 
tice a queen-cell. I said, ‘* Well, the swarm will sure- 
ly return, as the queen’s wings are clipped;” but, 
return they did not, but settled in the worst posi- 
tion I thought they could find. 
clustered I examined the hive, and I found two 


While they were , 


queen-cells sealed, but not my queen with clipped | 


wings. I could not then account forthe clustering, 
as I thought my queen had led the swarm off, and 
must have been lost, for it was impossible for her 
to fly at all; but [had toturn my attention to se- 
curing the swarm, which I did after a great deal of 
trouble and time. Having no other hive, and still 
thinking there was no queen in the cluster, I con- 
sidered it best to return the swarm to the same 
hive,as there were queen-cells there. 
and judge my bewilderment when I saw a fine 
young queen marching into the hive. They were 
soon “at home” again. 

On the second day I examined the colony, and saw 


the young queen and the two queen-cells intact, but | 
no eggs nor young brood; but I found a third queen- | 


cell whence a young queen had lately emerged. 
Now, what puzzled me was, what had become of my 
queen with the clipped wings? and how to account 
for this strange behavior. I don’t think she had 
been dragged out by the ear; she had not gone off 
with the swarm, as the young queen was there. 
This young queen and the two in sealed cells were 
not raised from worker-brood, but eggs deposited 
in royal cells. This swarming out was possibly due 
to there being no young brood in the hive when this 
virgin queen went off on her wedding-trip. Could 
it be that the old queen, from being maimed, had a 
presentiment of death, and that as soon as the col- 
ony was strong she would take her detour? 
Quebec, Canada, Aug. 16, 1884. W. TRICKER. 
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SCALES FOR WEIGHING WAX, HON- 
EY, ETC. 





SOMETHING FROM FAIRBANKS FOR THE PURPOSE. 





INCE thearrangements have been added 
to the low-price spring scales for taking 
off the tare, the tare arrangement has 
got to be quite a necessity, and makers 
of all kinds of seales have felt obliged 

to add a double beam, or some other ar- 
rangement, whereby we can put a dish, pail, 
or barrel, on the platform, and, without the 
necessity of figuring, make the scale give the 
net weight of the contents alone. 








FAIRBANKS’ 


HONEY-SCA LE. 








| where weare weighing any thing as valuable 


as beeswax, one-fourth of a pound is almost 
too much to lose sight of; therefore for ex- 
treme accuracy a small beamis placed above 
the other, and this small beam weighs down 
to single ounces. ‘lhe weights are: both: of 
the new kind, which can not be taken off. 
They slide back and forth on the beam. 
but can not slip off at either end. Who has 
not had trouble by weights being changed, 
or carried off for some purpose or other? At 
the right hand is a ball, and the seale may 
be instantly adjusted (if it should get out of 
adjustment) by turning this ball on the screw 
that supports it. We use one of them in 
our wax-room, and are much pleased with it. 
The price of the seale is $12.00. That is 
pretty high; but the Fairbanks scales are 


| always high and—accurate, as long as there is 
This I did, | 


any thing left of them. 
— Eo 


MAILING QUEENS ACROSS THE 
OCEAN. 


THE CAGE USED BY FRIEND BENTON, 

WO of these cages hive been recently 
mailed us, and we have had an en- 
graving made, as shown below. Friend 
Benton deserves the thanks of the 
bee-keeping world, and the letter at 

the close of this article pays him a just and 

deserved tribute. The cage is, I presume, 
entirely his own invention. 





BENTON'S CAGE FOR MAILING QUEENS ACROSS THE 
OCEAN. 

The cage is made of some tough wood re- 
sembling pine. The board is planed on both 
sides, and then cut up in pieces 2% x 4 inches. 
The cage shown contained two queens whenit 
wassent. The holes bored in the piece of wood 
are 14 inches, and are bored nearly through. 
They come so near each other that passages 
are cut with a penknife, connecting them: 
that is, each three are connected in this way. 
One of the holes at each end row of three is 
coated with melted wax, and then filled with 
the usual candy, made with powdered sugar 
and honey. No water is used, but abundant 
ventilation is given in several different ways. 
Only one of the three holes is ventilated, 
however ; viz., the one in the end opposite 
the one containing the candy. The middle 


_hole in each row has no ventilating-passages. 
It would seem that this affords the bees an 


opportunity of choosing one of the holes that 


/is much ventilated, or ae the central, 
a 


where there is but little ventilation. A few 
bees could keep pretty warm in one of these 
round holes, especially if they choose the one 


| without ventilating-holes. 


Our friends will notice that the cage is so 


You will observe, by the cut, that the made that, even when cramped among other 
scale has a platform with a beam, much after | pears in the mail-bag, the holes can not 


the manner of ordinary scales. This beam | wellal 


of them getclosed. Itis for this reason 


goes up to 50 Ibs., and as low as}1b. Now, ! the grooves are made along the side of the 











1ss4 





piece of wood. Ten holes, about the size of 
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an ordinary darning - needle, are pricked | 
through from these side grooves into this | 


end hole. Thespurof the bit makes anoth- 
er hole. Fearing this might not be quite 
enough, friend B. takes another precaution. 
You will observe two smaller-sized holes 
near the center of the box. Well, these 
smuuller holes are connected with a hole about 
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ton a debt of gratitude for his efforts to discover 
new races of bees in the East, as well as his discov- 
eries and inventions in shipping bees all over the 
world. His name in after years will certainly stand 
alongside of Hubert, Langstroth, or any others who 


| have made the study of the honey-bee the business 


as large as a gimlet would make, shown part- | 


ly at one end of the block. This also comes 
out where the block is grooved or cut in. 
Five small holes are made through into this 
vimlet-hole, so these ventilating-vestibules at 


eachend of the block are both ventilated | 
from two sides in such a way that the venti-— 


lating-holes can not well get stopped up. A 
cover of wood, about 4 inch thick, is tacked 
over the hole when completed. I do not 


know how friend B. gets in his queen and | 
bees, unless he lays the wooden cover on the | 
block so as to partly Close the holes, and | 
then puts in the bees and queen one by one, | 


after which he slides the cover on and fastens 
it with wire nails. 


The question may be asked, why we should 


not adopt this in place of the cage we use for 
shipping queens. It is 


troducing queens, as is the Peet cage. <Al- 


not suitable for in- | 


though some failures are reported with the | 
Peet cage, I believe the number is less with | 


this manner of introducing, by far, than with 
any other cage we have ever used. 


QUEENS SENT BY MAIL, ALL THE WAY FROM MU- 

NICH, GERMANY. 

I received, on 
queens by mail from Frank Benton. They were 
mailed June 30, and were 24 days inthe mail. One 
wus from Lombardy, and the other from Bergamo, 
ltuly. Frank Benton wrote me on the same date by 
postal card, stating that he had mailed the queens, 
and that he had put a dozen young worker bees in 
cach cage. Whenthey arrived I took the cages into 
auclose room and opened them. Both queens came 
out immediately, and flew around the room. The 
Bergamo queen was especially strong, flying all 
uround the room without any sign of weariness, 
alighting on the window, where I captured her. The 
other one fell to the floor, but arose and alighted on 
the window. 


the 28d of July last, two Italian 


of their lives. 

He speaks about the season in Europe this year, 
much as we have had in this country—cool and wet, 
with a very poor crop of honey. 

WILLIAM LITTLE. 

Marissa, Il., Aug. 6, 1884. 


—_— OO 
WIRED FRAMES. 


HOW TO FASTEN THE FOUNDATION TO THE WIRES. 





> FTER the illustration given recently of 
the Easterday foundation-fastener (or, 
rather, our modification of it), a good 
many are inquiring how it is to be 
used. The engraving illustrates it: 









IMBEDDING WIRES BY MEANS OF TITE EASTERDAY 


FOUNDATION-FASTENER. 


The implement is made of such a size, 


' that, rocking it from the first tooth on one 


The Bergamo queen is dark, but has | 


the largest and strongest wings I have ever seen | 


onaqueen. I introduced her into a strong colony 
of Italians in twelve hours, when she began to lay 
immediately. 


She is rather dark on her back, but | 


the under side of her abdomenis of beautiful yellow. | 


1 hope that her brood will have wings strong enough 
to breast our prairie winds. I shall know ina few 
days what her queen brood will be like. 

The Lombardy queen is a very fine one also; both 
appear, so far, to be very prolific. 


dead, whilein the other one but four were living. 
The food consisted of Good candy. There was no 
water atall. The food wasin a one-inch hole 3 in. 
deep. Isend you the cage. It is a neat little piece 
of mechanism. Friend 
that queens may be sent by mail long distances at 
Very little expense. 

The postage on the two queens was one mark 1 
pfenning, or about 244 cents of our money. The 
bee-keepers everywhere certainly owe friend Ben- 


side to the last tooth on the other side, goes 
across the frame from the top-bar to the 
bottom-bar. In the illustration the artist 
has shown it on one of the diagonal wires. 
To imbed these, of course it has to be set 
down twice. The implement pleases us the 
best of the many devices offered. 


rT re iia 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE AMERICAN BEE, 


RIEND ROOT:—We have had a long drought, 
* and no honey for bees to gather. Beginners 
have been badly discouraged, though the sea- 
son opened famously in the spring, and our 
bees got a good start on the fruit-bloom, fol- 
lowed by a few days of wonderful activity in gath- 
ering “‘ bug juice,’ enough of which was secured to 
carry early and old swarms through the season of 
famine in good shape. 

Within a few days we have had and are now hav- 





| ing an abundance of rain; and when the weather 
Inone of the cages, but four of the bees were 


Benton has demonstrated | 


will permit, the little fellows are just booming. At 
such times, could you hear the roar from my api- 
ary you would think you were near a railroad, and 
a train were passing. f 

Apiculture, except upon the old brimstone plan, 
is quite a new industry in this section, but prospects 
are quite encouraging, Our season for honey- 


gathering isin August and September, and I think 
the honey comes largely from the heart’s-ease, 
though figwort, spider-plant, and many others yield- 
ihe honey grow wild or volunteer, and white clover 
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is beginning to put in an appearance. 
cast their first swarms in May; and when encour- 
aged by feeding, have been known to do so in April. 
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Bees usually | 


In most apiaries you will hardly find two hives | 


alike. People are beginning to inquire about the 


Simplicity hive, and order them to some extent, and | 


I look to very soon see them used among us, super- 
seding all others. 

Honey finds a ready home market, at retail prices 
from 10 cts. for extracted, to 25 cts. per pound for 
choice in one-pound sections. 

Bees are somewhat mixed, like the American citi- 
zen—German, Italian, Cyprians, Holy-Land, ete. 
It looks as if the American is the coming bee. None 
can tell his pedigree. It is liable to be a mixture of 
all—of composite origin, like all great races. He is 
larger than either pure breed, as is shown by the 
fact that, when loaded, he only with great difficulty, 
and after many fruitless futile attempts, can pass 
the drone-guard you sent me, while the pure bloods 
have no difficulty in passing. This superiority in 
size is also very apparent to the eye. He also has a 
better temper and better sense. 
outdoor weather is bad for his health, and stays at 
home, and devotes his time to the proper instruction 
of the young bees. He also knows enough to “come 
in when it rains,” which is more than I can say of 
those domesticated yellow-jackets, the Italians. 


But, I will confess that I like the Italians better | cee : 
gin. ae ee have the same difliculty still, and I hard] 


than I did at first, and this year they are behaving 
quite well. 

The first two years that [had the “ pure three- 
banded Italians,” one could not even look straight 
atthem without having about a hatful dash into his 
face, even in the winter, when the weather was so 
cold that these bees would freeze and fall to the 
earth before they could return to the hive. 

I think if any bee does gather honey to any great 
extent from red clover, he must be an American. 





‘SHIPPING AND RETAILING CASE FOR 48 ONE-POUND 


SECTIONS. 

Well, after a while somebody wanted a 
crate to hold sections right over the hive, 
where the bees could get right up and {ill 
them, and they wanted them so made that, 
when filled, this crate could be taken right 
off and sent to market, honey and all, with- 
out repacking. Pretty soon a brisk trade 


/ sprung up in these, and then there began to 


Heknows whenthe | 


be confusion. Some friend wanted a lot of 
eases, and, forgetting to call the article by 
the name in the price list, he got crates, and 
vice versa. In order to prevent confusion we 
changed our price list and our A BC book. 
where they needed change, so as_ to always 
call one a case and the other acrate. But we 


know of a remedy, unless we try to observe 


| this distinction in speaking of the two arti- 


cles; viz., call the painted box for sending 
honey to market, and to set in a grocery, a 
case, for itis in reality a small show-case ; 
and likewise to be sure to say crate when you 


‘are talking of the box that holds sections 


| ready to be placed over the hive. 


The pure breeds can't do it, and don't under ordinary | 


circumstances. 
I think motherwort, Leonurus, the best artificial 


pasture we can have for bees, as they worked this | 


season steadily uponit when nothing else offered to 

yield any honey, nor do they desertit when honey is 

plentiful. JAMES H. WING. 
Malvern, Iowa, Aug. 25, 1884. 


TT EE 


CRATES FOR SHIPPING HONEY, AND 
CRATES FOR HOLDING SECTIONS 
OVER THE HONEY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT CALLING THINGS BY THEIR 
RIGHT NAMES. 








ORE than one of the friends have had 
vexations and disappointments with- 


t in the past year or two, in ordering 
the articles figured here. When 


one-pound sections first began to be 
an article of traflic, we got out a case to hold 
them conveniently ; and for convenience we 
made this case in two sizes—one size to hold 
24, and the other to hold 48 one-pound sec- 
tions. These cases were also recommended 
for the grocers to keep on their counters to 
retail from ; and with this end in view they 
are made with glass sides, as shown in the 
cut. Of course, quite a trade sprung up in 


them, and we began to manufacture them by 
the hundreds and thousands. A 48-Ib. case 
is figured above : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For con- 
venience in seeing when the sections are full, 
we put a strip of glass about two inches wide 
along each side of the crate as well as the 


case. 





a 
COMBINED CRATE, HOLDING SECTIONS ON THE 
HIVE, AND FOR SENDING TO MARKET WITH THE 
HONEY. 


We call it “combined,” because it is so 
made as to answer both purposes. As tle 
sections in the crate are usually taken to 
market just as the bees fill them, there is no 
necessity for using separators, unless on° 
chooses ; but the same sections without sep- 
arators would hold rather more than one 
pound, as has been fully explained and dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

Naw, then, friends, in ordering, please 'e- 
member that a case and crate are two (is- 
tinct and different things. 
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THE PATENT ON THE ONE- PIECE 
SECTION. 


\LSO SOMETHING VALUABLE IN REGARD TO GET- 
TING PATENTS IN GENERAL, 


S there are some valuable lessons to be 

, gathered from the following papers, 
4 we have thought best to submit them 
to our bee-keeping friends. I know 


it occupies considerable space in our) 
journal; but as there has been some discus- | 


sion in regard to patents, whether it is ad- 
visable to expend money in getting them, 
and as to what constitutes a patentable in- 
vention, the information, I think, is well 
worthy of the place the papers occupy, even 
ihough they might otherwise be considered 
dry details. Friend Osborne wrote us in 
June as follows : 

Friend Root:—1 have had correspondence with a 
urge number of bee-men at different times since 
taking charge of your case, and [ have promised 
any to let them know “just the points made” in 
the Fornerook suit. I can not answer them; and 
as | thought it might be of interest to the bee-men 
venerally, I inclose you a summary of my brief, 
made for Justice Stanley Matthews. If you think 
itof interest to the readers of GLEANINGS, publish 
it. If you think otherwise, put the MS. where you 
put spring poetry. 

| wish you would express to the many bee-men 
who have cheerfully furnished me with information 
on the one-piece section, my thanks for their kind- 
ness and courtesy. J. A. OSBORNE. 

Cleveland, O., June 12, 1884. 

Below we give friend O.'s brief above 
mentioned, which was submitted to Justice 
Matthews : 

OSBORNE'S BRIEF, AS SUBMITTED TO JUSTICE 

MATTHEWS. 
CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Northern District of Ohio. 
JAMES FORNCROOK } Brief of J, A. Osborne 


vs. or 

Amos I. Roor. = Defendant. 

The proot establishes the fact beyond question, 
that all the features of the plaintiff's device, to wit, 

\ blank formed of a single piece of wood (A) hav- 
ing transverse angular grooves (c) to form the cor- 
ners and dentated ends (a); 

Kecesses (>) for the passage of the bees; and a 
longitudinal groove (d) for fastening in the guide- 
strip,— 


Were old, and long in use, before his alleged inven- | 


tion. 
IT [8 A MERE AGGREGATION, 


\ll that the plaintiff has done is to bring together 
ina single section, different features which were be- 
fore scattered through several honey-sections. These 
-“veral features, when thus brought together, do 
not perform any functions which they did not per- 
form in former sections; and neither all of them to- 
vether, nor any part of them, perform any joint 
function. Itisa mere aggregation of devices, and 
can net be considered an invention.—Curtis on Pat- 
ents, +. 111, e¢; Walker on Patents, Sec. 32; Hailes 
\. Van Wormer, 20; Wallace, 353; Beekendorfer v. 
Faber, 92, U, 8., 357. 

Your honor (Judge Matthews), in pronouncing the 
opinion of the court in Pickering v. McCullough 

4 U. &., 810), said: ‘In a patentable combination 
of old elements, all the constituents must so enter 
ito it as that each qualifies every other; to draw 
in illustration from another branch of the law, they 


‘nust be joint tenants of the domain of invention, | 


scized each of every part, per my et per tout, and 
ot mere tenants in common, with separate inter- 
ests und estates. It must form either a new ma- 


chine (device) of a distinct character and function, 
or produce a result due to the joint and co-operat- 
ig action of all the elements, and which is not the 
‘nere bringing together of separate contributions.” 





In the light of this opinion, and of the facts in this 
case, the complainant's device can not be consider- 
ed an invention. The plaintiff admits, that the dif- 
ferent features of his device perform no functions 
but what they formed in other sections theretofore 
| made, and the evidence shows that there is no de- 
| pendent co-operation existing between them. The 
patentee has “ merely added together separate con- 
tributions.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 


iS 1T A COMBINATION? 

While we urge that it is a ‘“‘ mere aggregation,” we 
think the most liberal construction the court can 
give the patent is, that it is for the combination. In 
determining whether a patent is for a distinet in- 
vention, or for a combination, no general rules can 
be laid down for guidance in questions of this kind, 
depending exclusively on the particular facts of 
each case. “There is, however, one circumstance 
that will always be decisive in construing a patent 
against a claim for the several things described in 
the specification, and that is, that one or more of 
them are not new. If this turns out to be the case, 
then the question will be, whether the patent can 
be sustained for the combination.’’—Curtis on Pat., 
Sec. 249; Neilson v. Harford, 1 Webs. Pat. Cas., 317. 

As all the features of complainant's device are 
old, his patent can not be sustuined for a distinet in- 
vention; and it must be sustained for the combina- 
tion, if it can be sustained at all. 

If the court should hold that the plaintiff's manu- 
facture is more than a “mere aggregation,” then 
the question will arise, 

DOES THE DEFENDANT INFRINGE? 

It is conceded, that the defendant has never made 
any sections with the longitudinal groove (d) in 
them. To this objection the plaintiff says, first, that 
this groove is immaterial; second, that if the defend- 
ant leaves out the groove, expecting his customers 
to supply an “equivalent,” he can not thus avoid 
the plaintiff's patent, and he is guilty of infringing. 

To the first proposition we say, that the patentee, 
by the restricted torm of his claim, made the groove 
ah a material part of his device, and the court can 
not declare that it is immaterial.—U. 8. Rey. Stat., 
Sec. 4888; Water-meter Co. v. Desper, 101 U. S., 322, 
| 337: Gage v. Herring, 107 U. S., 648. (See claim of 
patentee.) 

The second proposition we concede to be good 
law; but as the manufacture of the defendant does 
not contemplate the use of any thing in the place of 
the groove (d), the question of “ equivalents ” is en- 
tirely out of the case. 

In view of the facts in this case, and of the law us 
we understand it, we cla¢m: 

1. That there is no invention or novelty in bring- 
ing together the different features found in com- 
plainant’s device; 

2. That if the patent is sustained, it can be sus- 
tained for the combination only, and the defendant 
is not liable, because only a part of the combination 
is used; 

3. That the complainant’s device was anticipated 
by the Fiddes section, made from 1872, and by the 
Coltom and Cook sections, made from 1875 on; and, 
as shown by the cross-examination of the plaintiff's 
expert, Mr. Dayton, there is no substantial advance 
in the Forncrook section over the other one-piece 
sections named. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. OSBORNE, 
Of Counse! for Def't. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 18?4. 

Amos I. Root: —1 inelose you a copy of Justice 
| Matthew’s decision in case of Fornerook vs. Koot. 
| You will see that Judge Matthews gives Mr. 
Fiddes the glory of having invented the one-piece 
section. The good old honest farmer did not know, 
when he sat during the winter of 1872 making his 
“strawberry-box frames” that he had gotten up 
something that was to benefit the bee-world so 
much, and bring him into such prominence. If he 
had obtained a patent on the one-piece section at 
that time, it might have been good, and made the 
poor man rich. I hope the gratification he will en- 
| joy from being accorded the honor of making the 
| first one-piece section will pay him for the water- 

melons I ate at his humble home in the woods. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 15, 1884. J. A. OSBORNE, 
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DECISION OF ASSOCLATE JUSTICE STANLEY MAT- 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


| 


THEWS, OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED | 
STATES, IN REGARD TO THE ONE-PIECE SECTION. 


No. 4205. 
CLRCULT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Northern District of Ohio. 
James Fornerook =} In Equity. 
Us. » Opinion of Justice 
Amos IL. Root. \ Matthews. 


For Complainant, Wm. P. Wells, of Detroit; for De- 
fendant, J. A. Osborne, of Cleveland, O., and M. 
D. Leggett. 

This is a bill in equity to restrain the alleged in- 
fringement of Letters Patent No. 243,674, granted 

June 28th, 1&8], to the complainant, James Forn- 


SEPYT. 
rectangular shape with the slightest rough usage, 
as the joints at the corners lack the necessary 
strength and rigidity to hold them in shape.” 

“My frame,” the specification continues, * will ty 


| found to possess none of the above-named detects, 

| as itis intended for transportation in solid pack- 

| ages before being set pcan when set up possesses 
& 


| great strength and r 


dity, preserving its form 
without difficulty during all the rough handling to 
which such frames are frequently subjected.” 

The defendant denies infringement, and alleges 
want of patentable novelty in the alleged inven. 
tion. 

It is admitted, that the defendant manufactures 


'and sells blanks for honey-frames, like those of 


the complainant, in all respects but one. 


crook, of Watertown, Wisconsin, for a new and use- | 


ful improvement in Sectional Honey-Frames, and 
for an account, ete. 

The claim of the patent is as follows: “ As anew 
article of manufacture, a blank for honey-frames 
formed of a single piece of wood having transverse 
angular grooves ¢, longitudinal groove d, and re- 
cesses }, all arranged in the manner shown and de- 
scribed.” 

As set out in the specifications, “ This invention 
relates to an improvement in sectional honey- 
frames, the object being to so construct them that 
they shall be stronger and ina more portable form 
than the frames now used for such purposes; and 
the invention consists, essentially, in forming the 
frame from a single blank or piece of material hav- 
ing all the necessary grooves and recesses required 
to form a complete frame cut init, the ends of the 
blank being notched, or dentated, and angular 
grooves cut across it at those points which are to 
form the corners. 
prepared, may be packed solidly in boxes or other- 


These blanks, after being thus | 


wise for transportation, and when required for use | 


are bent into the square form, and theirends united 


ut one of the corners by means of the interlocking | 
notches, or teeth, thus forming a complete frame | 


” 


ready for use. 


Itis further stated, that “the blanks for these | 


frames are preferably formed from some light, 


t less . nant Benn Ree ® me Be an | 
asteless, and comparatively tough wood, which will | bending together and uniting ite ends, by the pur- 


| chaser for use, into a honey-frame. 


bend at the corners without steaming or boiling, 
such as basswood or whitewood, the material being 
produced by cutting it from the log in the form of a 


thick veneer, or by sawing into thin stuff and then | ; : : : : 
4 ; i | adoption of a form for handling and packing, which 


pianing both surfaces. The blanks are then cut 
from this material, of the proper width and length, 
and the ends dentated, as shown at aa, by means of 
a series of circular saws placed close together upon 
an arbor or other suitable tool, so that they will in- 
terlock when brought together. The recesses bb 
are then formed in its edges at such points in its 
length as will bring them at the top and bottom of 
the frames when set upin the hive. These recesses 
form openings, which allow space for the passage 
of the bees between the frames, and for the ventila- 
tion of this part of the hive. Three triangular 
grooves, ccc, are then cut across the blank at such 


points in its length as will divide it into four nearly | 


equal parts, each of which forms one side of the 
frame after the blank is bent into a quadrangular 
shape. These triangular grooves are cut nearly 
through the blank, sufficient wood only being left 
to hold the parts firmly together. As the sides of 
the grooves ¢ are inclined toward each other ata 
right angle, it follows that, when the blank is bent 
into the form of a frame, these grooves make per- 
feculy fitting miter-joints at three of its corners, 
the fourth corner being that at which the ends of 
the blank are united to each other by means of the 
interlocking teeth formed thereon. In one of the 
spaces between two of the grooves c¢, and prefera- 


bly that which will form the top of the frame when | 
placed in the hive, is formed a longitudinal groove, | 
d, for the guide-strip, which makes a secure point | 


of attachment for the comb when the bees begin to 
build in the frames set side by side in the hive with 
o parts of the frame containing the recesses bb 
at top.”’ 


felt by bee-keepers, as those in common use are 


They 
omit the longitudinal groove for the guide-strip for 
attaching a piece of comb as a beginning point for 
the work of the bees. 

It is claimed by the defendant, that this omission 
is sufficient to distinguish his manufacture from that 
described in the patent, as itis contended that the 
patent is for a honey-section containing a combinu- 
tion of allthe elements specified in the patent, so 
that each element, by force of the patent, has been 
made material to the alleged invention described 
and secured thereby. 

It is insisted, however, on the other hand, that 
this is a misconception of the invention patented; 
and that ‘the patent,’ to use the language of coun- 
sel, is for ** the construction of a blank completely 
adapted to form a honey-section ready for imme- 
diate use by simply bending it into shape, and 
joining its ends’’—that is, the patent is not for a 
honey-section with all the features enumerated con- 
sidered as a combination, but for the blank adapted 
for its construction, by simply bending and uniting 
the ends. 

Coneceding this to be the true meaning of the 
claim, it is necessary, to support the patent, to con- 
sider it as embracing the honey-frame, as thus 
formed and made, out of such a blank; for sup- 
posing the frame or section not to be covered by 
the patent, wouldleave as includedin and covered 
by it merely the idea of leaving the blank in its 
condition as such, for the purpose of more conven- 
ient packing and transportation, to be formed by 


The embodi- 
ment of that single idea can hardly be supposed to 
be the proper subject of a patent. It is merely the 


is not regarded by the statute as an improvement 
in an art or manufacture. 

If the patentee is entitled to claim the blank as a 
new and useful device, it is because it is a constit- 
uent of the frame or section into which it is form- 
ed by bending, no matter who bends it, whether the 
maker orthe purchaser for use. And if the state of 
the art at the date of the alleged invention was such 
that the patentee can not claim as his invention the 
honey-frame or section when formed by bending 
and uniting the ends of such a frame, then he can 
not, for the same reason, claim as his invention such 
a blank for the purpose of forming it into a frame 
or a section. 

The question, therefore, is, whether upon the evi- 
dence, at the date of the alleged invention, the man- 
ufacturer of honey-frames or sections, by bend- 
ing and uniting the ends of a blank consisting 0! 
a single piece, substantially as described in this 
patent, was a patentable novelty. 

Upon a careful comparison and consideration of 
all the evidence, this question must be answered in 
the negative. 

Alexander Fiddes testifies to making and using 
honey-sections formed froma single piece, grooved, 
bent, and united at the ends, as early as 1872 and 
1873, some of which he sold to others for use; and 
if those now made by the complainant under his 
patent are superior in any respect to those first 
specimens of the manufacture, it is merely in point 
of finish and workmanship. There is no difference 
whatever in principle, and the early examples were 


; é . | complete and practical frames, actually used and 
“These frames,” it is added, * meet a want long | 


either dovetailed or nailed together at the cor- | 


ners; and if set up at the manufactory, form a 
large bulk for transportation, and are very liable to 
breakage in handling; but if sold to the user in 
jr meg to be put together by him, the numerous 
joints to be made cause loss of time, and produce a 
very fragile article when finished, which loses its 


verfectly serving the purpose, se that they can not 
e considered as nude and imperfect experiments, 
subsequently developed into a suecessful manu- 
facture. 

This conclusion, indeed, is required b 
duction in evidence of the patent gran 


the pro- 
to Hutch- 


ins, of Dee. 8, 1874, No. 157,478, which is for a machine 
for the manufacture of just such blanks from the 
origina] log of wood, to be bent into form, and the 








ISS4 


onds united, so as to make the sides of a box for any 
purpose. The invention of such a machine, of 
ourse, supposes knowledge of the blanks it was de- 
sened to manufacture; and the transfer of the 
sc of a box made from such a blank, from the or- 
linaury purposes to the simple and special purpose 
of a box or frame fora honey-section, is merely a 
iow use of an old and well-known article, which in- 
volves no invention. 

ir results from these views, that the equity of the 
cause is with the defendant, and that the complain- 
int’s bill must be dismissed with costs; and it is so 
ordered, 
oul STANLEY MATTHEWS, 
SIGNED] Associate Justice. 

lhe friends of GLEANINGS who remem- 
her What I wrote about a year ago in regard 
io this matter will unite in thanks to God 
for having brought out the issue as above. 
The expenses of the suit have been a little 
over one thousand dollars; and although 
many generous friends have asked me when 
| vot through to permit them to pay a share 
of the expenses, I have decided that I pre- 
ter to stand it alone, and I thank God _ for 
having placed it in my power to do sucha 
service for the cause of bee culture. Many 
thanks to the kind friends who so willingly 
came forward with their offers of assistance. 
‘The thought of their kind words. and, in 
many cases, their prayers too, will always 
hea bright spot in my memory; and they 
have done much to cheer and encourage me 
when I felt troubled about entering into a 
lawsuit. I thank God, that contests of this 
kind bid fair to be less frequent than they 
ave been, for our whole country is stirred 
up With indignation at the frauds that have 
been perpetrated under the guise of having 
a patent on something already in common 
use, and fully described in our periodicals. 
Of course, there may be an appeal, as inti- 
inated; but so long as I feel assured that 
our Cause is a just one, we shall be ready to 
resist. injustice still further, with the best 
talent the nation affords, and ample means. 


cc ro 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


HOW OFTEN AND WHEN DO FRAMES NEED RE- 
VERSING. 

S stated in a former article, early this scason I 
, made up several thousand reversible frames; 
but owing to the unprecedentedly poor sea- 
son for successful apiculture, I have not suc- 
ceeded in getting quite half of them into use. 
We have been and are still experimenting with 
them; and hope by the end of the season to become 
practically and definitely satisfied regarding the 
wdvintages of reversible combs, versus extra cost 
ind manipulation. Up to the present date, of course 
we have learned something and formed some con- 
clusions, Which seem of some value, and which I 
herewith offer to your readers. 

| um getting to be a believer in the practicability 
ol reversing surplus combs, though in the begin- 
ling Idid not believe such practice advisable. I 
how think that reversing the seetions tends to 
hasten their completion very materially; and also 
'esults in getting them more firmly attached to the 
section all around (greatly improving their appear- 
ince and shipping qualities), and I consider the ac- 
complishment of these two points immense pay for 
reversing them, which we do by the case, keeping 
1) bee-spaees as aecurate as though no reversing 
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had taken place. Il wish to offer a few hints in re- 
gard to 
THE PROPER TIME TO REVERSE 

both brood and surplus combs. Regarding the re- 
version of brood-combs, for the purpose of getting 
the frame filled Gut snug all around, of course they 
may be reversed at any time after they are well 
drawn out, and attached firmly to the top-bar, and 
partially down the sides. (AL our combs are drawn 
from full sheets of foundation, firmly secured to 
the top-bar, and wires woven through the frame.) 

But there are other important objects in the use of 
reversible frames. As has been mentioned in this 
journal before, and by others, one important object 
is to get the brood-chambers solid full of brood 
(admitting smaller hives for the same size colonies), 
and the honey above in the surplus combs. Now, 
if reversing for this purpose is done during the 
time when the honey-tlow is so excessive that the 
bees are inclined to clog the brood-combs with hon- 
ey, regardless of giving the queen room for brood- 
ing, the reversing of that hive will only increase the 
difficulty, as at such times they will not carry the 
reversed honey up above, but leave it where you 
reversed it in the bottom of the frames, embracing 
the further opportunity of filling with honey the 
new upper portion of the frames. For that purpose 
we should reverse the frames either about a week 
before or just after the period of excessive honey- 
flow, when the bees give the brood-chamber pretf- 
erence for brooding purposes. 

Exactly the reverse of this period is the proper 
time to reverse the surplus combs. At a time when 
there is any tendency among the bees to curry 
down their surplus, reversing will increase that 
tendency. 

The surplus combs should be reversed at a time 
when the honey-flow is abundant, or when the 
queen is claiming full possession of the brood- 
chamber. With us, this gives us three periods in 
which we may reverse the surplus combs. First, 
earlier in the season, when the honey-flow is mod- 
erate, and breeding is in excess in the brood-chaum- 
ber. 

Second, when the honey-flow is abundant from 
the flowers. 

Third, after this period, when the queen is again 
taking full possession of the brood-combs, provided 
at that time you also reverse them, and they are 
tolerably well filled with honey, which is always the 
case in this location immediately after the cessation 
of exeessive honey-flow. 

I would consider it unsafe to reverse the surplus 
combs just at this time, unless a tendency toward 
aninflux of honey into them were artificially pro- 
duced by the simultaneous reversion of the brood- 
combs at that period when they contained much 
honey in their upper portion, and when the queen 
is demanding that room for brooding purposes. 

I give it as my opinion at this time, that a practic- 
al, off-hand arrangement for quickly and easily re- 
versing both brood and surplus combs will prove 
another advaneed step in our chosen science. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiuc, Mich., Aug. 12, 1884. * 

Thank you, friend IJ., for your valuable 
hints in this matter of reversible frames. 1, 
too. like the idea of reversing, but we do not 
like the reversible frame we are using; in 
fact, | have never seen any thing yet that 
A great number of devices 
have been sent in, but they are all too com- 
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plicated, and too much machinery. A great 
many of them are the same thing over again; 
and a great many have taken the trouble to 


send us models of exactly what we have il- | 
lustrated in GLEANINGS during the past 


year. 
DO BEES EVER SWARM WITHOUT A 
QUEENP 


SOME PRETTY CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE THAT THEY 
DO SOMETIMES. 





ES. On page 517, Jas. Huffman decides that 
» they do not, and his logic is equal to that of 
the judge in the case of the man who stole 
the sheep. He ruled that, as only one wit- 
ness saw the prisoner take the sheep, and 
ten witnesses did not, therefore the prisoner should 
be discharged. 

Ihave charge of a black apiary belonging to 
neighbor S., about forty rods distant from home. 
I am Italianizing them, and in June last I gave a 
queen-cell to a certain colony which I will call No.1. 
Of course I had removed the queen; but the cell 
was torn down, and having no more ready, I gave a 
few eggs, from which they built two queen-cells. 
One of these was removed, leaving no possibility of 
raising more than one queen. This cell was ex- 
pected to hatch on the 29th or 30th of June. On the 
first day of July, while I was absent from home, a 
small swarm issued, but returned in a few minutes, 
as might be expected. On July 4th they issued 
again, and again returned. On July 6th (Sunday), 
Mr. S. saw them issue again from the same hive, 
and hived them. I examined them the next day, 
found them to be queenless., and gave them a cell 





from which they raised a queen. In a short time | 
the queen in No. 1 commenced laying. Now, it | 


seems to me the above is sufficiently conclusive. 
There is another interesting fact connected with 
the new swarm mentioned above: July 4th (Fri- 
day), during Mr. 8.’s absence, I attempted to hive 
about half a bushel of stray bees which had clus- 
tered on atree in his apiary. I hastily took a comb 
from a hive, and found it to contain only a few eggs. 
This was put with empty combs in an empty hive, 
and the bees shaken in, but I suppose they had 
their location selected, for they did not take 
time to investigate, but left in less than a minute. 


Being ina hurry I left the comb containing the | 


eggs, in the hive; and when Mr. 8. hived the swarm 


on Sunday he put them into that hive, and the next | 


day they had queen-cells started on that comb. 

I will add, that this season's work has completely 
disgusted me with black bees. “I'll none of them.” 
A USE FOR ANTS. 

I have often read that ants take care of large 
herds of aphides; and some who write for the in- 
struction of children assert that they keep them as 
cows, and milk them. For four or five summers I 
have noticed a steady stream of ants running up 
and down the trunks of pine-trees; and after notic- 
ing the article on “ bug honey” from the pine, on 
page 521, I exaniined the trees and found large 


numbers of aphides inhabiting the twigs, and the | 


ants appeared to be eating some substance from 
these twigs—no doubt the so-called “ honey-dew,” 
which causes so much trouble; for who wants it, 
either for human use or for wintering bees? Now, 
if the ants get this and prevent the bees from getting 
it, they do some good, don’t they? J think I should 


BEE CULTURE. SEP’. 
prefer something that would destroy the aphides, 
| though perhaps they are of some use. Can any of 
our entomologists give us any light on this point? 
BurRDETT HAsseErr. 
Howard Center, Ia., Aug. 9, 1884. 


Thank you, friend H. Your evidence js 
| pretty conclusive, that the bees swarmed out 
and clustered without a queen. We were 
well aware that they would do this, and 
hang for a short time; but the supposition 
has been, that, as soon as they discovered 
no queen was in the cluster, they would dis- 
band and go back to their old home; and jy, 
your case were they not hived before the) 
had an opportunity to find they were queen- 
less? The point would be, how long did they 
remain in the hive where Mr. 8. put them, 
| before you examined them and gave them a 
cell? Probably next day, as you state it. so 
they stayed at least over night without a 
queen, and, if I understand you, without 
_ brood. I think this is rather unusual. My 
experience has been, that, in hiving a colony 
| without a queen of any kind, or brood, they 
will not stay over an hour.—Your plan of 
_ making ants useful, it seems to me, is a little 
_bit questionable. If they destroyed the 
aphides, it might have a little more consis- 
tency. By the way, the <p seem to be 
a pretty good thing around near Medina, for 
our queen-rearing apiaries; for just as nice 
| queens are reared from aphis honey as any 
other. Should we, however, have a disaster 
in wintering, it might not turn out so well. 


im 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO 
THE PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BEES THAT “ DROP.” 





FTER having experimented pretty thorough 

» in trying to prevent swarming, I have come 
4 to the conclusion that the best plan is, try 
to prevent swarming only by giving the bees 
plenty of room, both over the cluster and at 

| sides,and keeping the brood-combs empty with 
the extractor when they begin to crowd the queen; 
then if they are bound to swarm, let them have the 
satisfaction of swarming; but, instead of hiving 
them in an empty hive in the usual way, I hive 
them right back into the old hive, with every thing 
| just as they left it, except that I first look the combs 
over carefully, and cut out all the queen-cells, being 
very careful to get them all. Lalso remove one or 
two frames of brood, and supply their place with 
| empty combs. Thus you see we have them nearly 
| as strong as they were before they swarmed; and is 


bees will always work with greater energy after 
they have swarmed inthe natural way, we have 4 
powerful colony which go right on at work in 
boxes. 
| I know friend Doolittle says, that bees swarm to 
| get away from brood, and that he can not make 
| them stay if hived with even one frame of brood: 
| but my experience has been different. Beginning 
| three years ago, first by giving them one frame of 
| brood, then three or four, and finally hiving back 
| into the old hive, as IT have described above, out 0! 
25 or 30swarms managed in this way, but two have 
issued the second time. The first of these I found, 
| on examination, queen-cells that I had overlooked. 
| The.second one swarmed while I was absent fro! 
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home. 
but did not cut out the queen-cells. The next day 
they swarmed again. I moved the hive toa new 
stand, cut out the queen-cells, 


A friend hived them back into the old hive, | 


hived them back, | 


putting a nucleus in their place on the old stand. | 


They filled one crate of 21 two-pound boxes before 
they swarmed. IT removed these and put on two 
crates of two-pound boxes (42 boxes in all), and they 
are now working in nearly every box. 

BEES THAT “ DROP.” 

in Aug. GLEANINGS, page 524, friend Barber says 
that he wants a strain of bees that “drop.” 
bees are working on buckwheat; and as they 
have an abudance of pasturage, and the weather is 
favorable, they are just “ dropping ”’ all the while, 
day after day. I never saw bees come in with such 
loads of honey; the ground in front of the strongest 
colonies will be covered with bees, “ puffing awhile 
until they get breath enough to go in on foot.” 

O. G. RUSSELL. 

Afton, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1884. 

We have tried your plan a good many 
times, friend R., of returning a swarm tothe 
hive they issued from, after having removed 
a part ot the brood-combs; but we have not 
yet succeeded very well unless we at the 


I am glad to hear that some of the friends 
have bees that ** drop.” 
do it recently when bringing in honey-dew, 
although they did not drop in such great 
numbers as they often do when bringing in 
basswood or clover honey. 


rae Oe 
VARIOUS MATTERS. 


PRIEND DOOLITTLE THROWS LIGHT ON SOME 
SCURE POINTS. 


OB- 


SEE by page 517 0f GLEANINGS, that friend Root, 

é at least, fails to comprehend the object I have 
in view in doubling up those weaker colonies 
about the middle of June, or as soon as I can 

get five frames full of brood in each hive. To 
make all plain, if possible, | willstate that our main 
honey-harvest is from basswood, which commences 
to bloom from July Ist to 16th, according to the sea- 
son, averaging about the lth. Now, if | tried to 
build these five-frame colonies up to full stocks, 
und still work them for section honey, they would 
be sure to swarm about July 15th to 20th, just as the 
honey-season was at its best. This would spoil the 
whole thing, as a colony having the swarming fever 
will do little, if any thing, in the sections; and if I 
hive the new swarms I shall have no honey as a re- 
sult. To avoid this I double two of these five-frame 
colonies, as | have told you, and by this means get 
one colony so strong that it will send out a rousing 
swarm about June 28th to July Ist, which swarm 
comes just in the right time, so that both the old 
and new colony will work with a will all through 
the honey-harvest, thereby giving mea large yield 
of honey. By adopting the plan I give, I have in 
the fall two good colonies for winter, from 100 to 
0 Ibs. of niece section honey, and a profit of from 
*3.00 to $5.00 from the nucleus I made at the time of 
doubling up, all of which I told you about. By let- 


ting the two weak colonies build up to full colonies, 
as friend Root thinks would be a better plan, I 
should simply have 4 colonies in the fall, with noth- 
ing to show for the season’s labor, except the two 





increase. Does friend Root now understand, or is 
it still ** a good deal mystified ’’? 
SWARMS WITHOUT A QUEEN. 
On page 517, Jas. Huffman seems to doubt that 
bees ever swarm without a queen, and the editor is 
* inclined to agree.” T have often lost a queen out 


| of a swarm of bees, and hived them the way Mr. H. 


speaks of; and had I never had any further experi- 
ence in the matter, I might doubt, as he does, that 


| aswarm ever issues without a queen of some kind 


Our | 


| been 


in the hive at the time of issuing. DBut in 18761 had 
colonies and nucleus swarm, when I positively knew 
they had no queen, for | had removed such queens 
from one to six days previous, and an examination 
showed no eggs in the hive, when the queen had 
removed more than three days previous. 
However, such queenless colonies always sent outa 
swarm under certain conditions, which were always 


alike; namely, only when one or more swarms of - 


' bees were in the air, and said swarm or swarins Cir- 


| cling close to the queenless colonies. 


The swarmn- 
ing mania ran so high that year, that there was 
scarcely a day for nearly a month but that there 
would be from two up to ten or more swarms in the 
airatatime every day. Since then I have had no 


: ; y | excessive swarming, nor known a queenless colony 
same time gave the old hive a new location. | 


We have had them | 


to swarm. 
BEES SUPERSEDING QUEENS. 

Several years ago, two laying queens in ahive at the 
same time was considered quite a curiosity; but it 
soon became apparent that such a state of affairs oft- 
en existed is cases of the superseding of an old queen, 
Now the question comes, ** Are queens superseded 
only when they are failing?’ (see page 518). Mr. 


| Eastman gives some facts which bring to my mind 


au case quite similar to his, which goes to prove that 


| the bees often supersede good prolific queens. In 


| 1871 I purchased my first Italian queen. 








| Italian queen, less than a year old. 


From her 
I reared a fine queen the same season; and just be- 
fore swarming time the next year I found a dead 
young queen in front of the hive containing this 
Upon opening 
the hive I found this queen all right, busily engag- 
ed laying eggs, while on another comb I found 
a young queen roaming about as free as she would 
have done had her mother not been present. I left 
them thus, and in a week more both were deposit- 
ing eggs side by side on the same comb. I now 
took the older queen (she having a wing clipped, so 
I knew her), together with a frame of hatching 
brood, and formed a nucleus where the queen laid 
all she had room for. In about a week a friend liv- 
ing a few miles distant came along, and wished to 
purchase this queen. Aftertelling him all about 
her, a bargain was struck, and he took the queen 
home with him, introducing her into a full colony, 
where she did splendid work fortwo years, leading 
out a large swarm each year. The next spring she 
was lost in his trying to introduce her into another 
colony. I saw her three times in his yard, so I 
know it was the same queen, Again, in the fall of 
1881 I found two laying queens ina hive, the old one 
being two years old, and having her wings clipped. 
I allowed the two queens to remain; and in the 
spring both queens were still alive, and doing duty as 
good queen-mothers should. This they continued to 
do till the last week in May, when the bees killed 
the young one; or she died, for I found her in front 
of the hive dead, and the old one still doing good 
work. She came out in June witha large swarin, 
and kept her colony prosperous till Sept., 1882, 
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when she died, leaving no queen-cells in the hive at 
her death. Both of these facts seem to prove that 
the bees have no definite knowledye of the value of 
a queen, for they will go on keeping « useless queen 
year after year when she can not keep more than 
two or three frames filled with brood. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1884. 

In regard to uniting colonies just before 
the honey season, [ think I see the point you 
make, friend D.; but L should not think cone 
could depend on having it turn out year aft- 
er year, as you put if. For instance, some 
seasons the colonies without being united 
might each one get to be very strong. and 
not swarm at all; again, they might increase 
so rapidly with a good queen that they would 
swarm, and both old stock and increase give 
a good yield of honey. I should think. also, 
that the doubled stock might swarm very 
soon after they were doubled, if they took 
such a notion. But I presume, of course, 
you expect to control this to a considerable 
extent. If the practice of uniting colonies 
just before the honey yield gives better re- 
sults vear after year, why, that is all that is 
wanted.—I have for some time been satisfied 
that bees often rear another queen, or many 
times replace one, when she is just im her 
prime: and, again, they put up with a very 
indifferent one, Where replacing would be of 
great advantage to the colony. 


OEE 
FOUL BROOD. 


SOMETHING RELATIVE TO LEGISLATION ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


WING to the prevalence of foul brood in some 
parts of our State, it would seem as if the 
time had come when bee-keepers should call 
for protection trom our Legislature, To de- 
lay longer, simply means to let the malady 

become deeper rooted, apiculture to suffer more, to 
say nothing about the increased cost of stamping it 
out. The longer we delay, the greater will be the 
cost, and the more will our industry suffer. I deem 
it of the greatest importance that bee-keepers 
throughout the State should circulate petitions this 
fall, and forward the same to the General Assembly 
as soon as it convenes. Now, as you havea large 
interest in this direction, I would suggest that you 
strike off a suitable number of petitions to the Leg- 
islature, with blanks for names, and forward them 
to the Secretary of each bee-keepers’ association 
in the State, with a request that they secure as good 
a representation as possible, and forward the same 


to its proper destination on time for the action of | 


the Legislative body. Kk. B. ROBBINS. 


Bloomdale, O., Aug. &, 1S84. 
PETITION, 

To the Honorable Body, the Ohio State Legislature. 

We the undersigned, bee-kcepers of the State of 
Ohio, do hereby represent, that, owing to the preva- 
lence of a disease known as foul brood among bees, 
which has gained a foothold in some parts of the 
State; and whereas, said disease is contagious, and 
threatens serious loss to the industry of apiculture 
within the State, we therefore pray that a warrant 
may duly issue in favor of suitable legislation to 
stamp out and prevent the spread of the above- 
named disease. 


NAMES. | NAMES. 


Friend R., the subject came up last winter | 


SEP’. 





at the convention in Columbus, and some 
measure was started toward securing legis- 
lation on the subject. Doubtless some of 
our readers who were present can tell us just 
Where it stands. If the matter was dropped, 
it should be pushed along at once, and | wil! 
try to see that we havea suitable law, and 
then we shall all have to try to see it rigid]\ 
enforced. It is indeed a matter of the 
greatest consequence. 
scnintipitaieplemtilan taeda i atasittene 


A PHENOMENON OF THE HONEY. 
DEW 


LIGHT SHOWERS AN AUXILIARY. 

AST Sunday, Aug. 17,just as we reached 
home after Sabbath - school, a light 
shower came up, just enough to wet 
the leaves of the trees so the rain would 
drip from them slightly. As we had 

had no rain for some time, this was just 

enough to moisten up the honey-dew that 
had for awhile dried down on the leaves. 

Scarcely had the rain ceased falling than my 

attention was called to a regular stampede of 

the bees from over 400 hives. Had each col- 
ony been suddenly taken with a mania fo) 
robbing some other colony, they could have 
hardly piled out ata more rapid rate. The 
air over our house, and at each side of it. 
was literally black with bees, and the roar 
sounded like a small tornado. In a little 
time a heavier roar set in, caused by heavil) 
laden returning bees; and the way the) 
“dropped” around the entrances showed con- 
clusively that they were heavily laden. We 
watched with much interest to see how it 
would turn out, When another shower came 
up from the east, while the bees were going 
with a regular stampede westward after the 
honey-dew. The shower moved so slowly. 
and they were so busily employed on the fo- 
liage of the forest-trees, that they paid no 

attention to it. The result was, we had a 

pretty heavy rain at the apiary, while the in- 

mates of this large number of hives were al- 
most en masse a mile or more away from 
home. — | told our people that there would be 

a “scene” pretty soon. Sure enough, we 

could see by the raindrops spattering in thie 

dusty road about how fast the shower pro- 
gressed ; and when it reached the woods, the 
bees. as | expected, began to come tumbling 
home through the rain, pell-mell. I was 
surprised to see them hold out as well as 
they did. Occasionally some heavily laden 
bee, or perhaps a weak flyer, would he 
brought to the ground by the raindrops, but 
the most of them made their hives, and 
crawled in at the entrances, more like drown- 
ed rats than respectable honey-gatherers. | 
was wondering whether any of them would 
have the croup, or get a sore throat; but in 
half an hour more,after the rain had passed. 
they were out and at it again, almost as he- 
fore: but | presume they felt a little disgust- 
ed when they arrived at the scene of thei: 
former hunting-ground of an hour or two be- 
fore, to tind that the heavier shower had ho! 
only moistened up the honey, but it had 
washed it clean off the leaves and soaked it 
into the ground. The honey they gather 
now from this aphis secretion is not yer) 


+ 
MY 
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dark, nor very unpleasant to the taste, and | 
we hope it is not going to be bad for winter- 
ing. 

I confess that the above little incident was 
full of interest to me, inasmuch as it illus- 
trated many points in the economy of the 
little workers. One thing brought out was, 
that a good healthy bee in the prime of life 
can fly a mile through a pretty heavy rain- 
storm, and be good for business again in an 
hour afterward. The weather was very 
warm, however—so warm that any bee beat- | 
en to the ground would recover and be ready | 
to go home as soon as he dried off. | 


i 


NOTES FROM A BRANCH OF THE 
“BANNER APIARY.”’ 
KEEPING BEES WITHOUT INVESTING ANY MONEY 


IN THEM. 


ERHAPS you will remember that I was in) 
Z Blasted Hopes last spring, with only one col- 
> ony left out of six, which has died also, since 
then, of spring dwindling, and left me with- 
outa bee. I did not feel like buying more; 
andif [had it would have been a hard matter to | 
find them to buy; for everybody in this locality lost 
all, or nearly all, of their bees last winter. I just 
took good,care of my hives and empty combs, and 
waited for a good chance to get some more bees, 
which came sooner than I expected, for I now have | 
20 colonies under my care that belong to my broth- | 
ers who live at Rogersville, Genesee Co., and this is | 
how I came to get them: 

There are but few if any autumn honey-bearing | 
plants in their locality, and consequently their fall | 
honey-harvest does not amount to much, while there 
are acres upon acres of boneset, goldenrod, and as- | 
ters within bee-range of here, with but a few colonies 
to work on it. And I, thinking it was too bad to letso | 
much honey go to waste with their bees lying idle, | 
made arrangements with my brothers to bring some | 
of their bees up here to keep during the honey-tlow | 
from buckwheat and autumn wild flowers. They | 
furnished the bees, hives, and nearly all of the up- | 
per stories and empty combs. I went after them 
with the horses and wagon, and am to take care of 
them while they are here, and take them back when 
the honey-flow ceases, for half of the honey they 


gather. 
MOVING BEES ON HAY. 


My spring wagon is not large enough to hold 2) | 
hives, so I took a lumber wagon with a hay-rack on | 
und put on about one-fourth of a load of hay, and 
then set the bees on top of the load of hay, putting a 
rope clear around the outside of all of the hives, so 
that one could not slip off unless they all did. They 
rode home, a distance of 25 miles, over some pretty 
rough roads too, without breaking a comb or injur- 
ing them in any way, shape, or manner. I think | 
they rode nicer and easier on the hay than they 
would on the hard board bottom of a wagon-box 
with springs under it. 

WATER FOR BEES. : 

I notice that bees need water just as much as our 
domestic animals do. 
bees home, just as svon as Ilet them out they began 
to search for water. They ran down the sides of the 


watering-trough to drink, in between the leaves of | 
our cabbage plants, and everywhere where they 
Well, they bothered so much by | 


could find water. 
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The next day after | got the | 
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being around the trough that | borrowed mother's 
washboard and a two-quart Mason fruit-can, and 


| fixed them a place to drink, and they do not bother 


much now. 
[have fastened some bright pictures near the en- 


| trance of every other hive to enable the bees to rec- 


ognize their own hive quicker; andas 1 watch the 


| heavy-laden bees tumble home, I think that bee- 


keeping is a good business when one does not have 
to invest any money in it. 
Howarp L. ILurcHinson. 
May, Mich., Aug. 18, 1884. 
Friend H., your plan may do very well 
under the circumstances; but I think it will 


| pay you better in the end to own the bees 


than to take them even that way. We shall 
be very glad indeed to hear the result of 
moving bees to catch the fall pasturage; and, 
by the way, have any of the friends tried 
moving to catch the basswood flow? If they 
have, we have not heard their report yet. It 
is a little singular, that all the bees died in 


/your vicinity, when they wintered so well 
generally last’ winter. 
| properly put up in chaff hives? 


Jid they die when 


— 
BEE CULTURE IN CUBA. 


FRIEND OSBURN TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 





RIEND ROOT:—I have just returned from a 
. trip to my old home in New York. After an 
absence of 17 years, itis hardly necessary to 
tell you that the scenes cf my youth were 
greatly changed. But of this I will say no 
more, for ‘tis hardly in place in a bee journal, but 
to tell you that now the active work of building up 
for the winter honey-flow is quite in order. <A long 
time, you will say; but, to make haste slow is the 
ruling watchword to success in apiculture; take 
time by the forelock, and build the structure solid 
and firm. 

We have now passed the summer of our discontent; 
the copious rains have brought a plenty of flowers, 
and the hum of millions of little wings testifies to 
the gladness that prevails, and takes possession of 
all animated life. Although we are in Cuba, the 
summer months are too hot and dry for honey to 
flow to any large extent, therefore our summers 






| are to us what the winters are tothe Northern bee- 


keepers, aseason of anxious watching and anxiety; 
eternal vigilance must never loose her hold, or the 
devastation by robbing, and the despoiling teeth of 
the moth worm will wreak desolation in many a well- 
regulated household before you are aware of it. 
Strange, you will say, that robbing sbould take place, 
and that the moth should play havoe with a modern 
apiary of Italian bees. But, hold your judgment, 
Bro. Root; I trust you have never kept beesin Cuba, 
or in a climate where, with an apiary of many 
hundred colonies, when one or two colonies make 
up their minds to go on a pillaging expedition, hun- 
dreds of colonies join in the excitement, and, with 
the impetuosity and courage that the Cuban bee is 
so famous for, they are at such times not easy to 
manage. The tropical bee is as unlike those of the 
North, as a stream of molasses is as unlike a jet of 
water at the nozzle of a steam fire-engine. But the 
Cuban bee is as ambitious in gathering honey, 
when thereds honey to gather, as they are deter- 
mined to rob their neighbors, when said neighbors 
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are in the least weak. Here in this hot climate the | 
moth millers are very numerous, and are not at all | 
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| 


wanting in courage to enter the hive and deposit | 


eggs. No comb can be left here any length of time 
unprotected; for with no cool weather, day or night, 
to check the growth of the moth larvie, but very 


few days are required to mature them ready for | 


business. 

Of the ultimate success of modern apiculture, I 
have no doubt; but let me say to one and all, that 
bee-keeping in Cuba is no boy’s play. 


and more attentio: than here. For about six 
months of the year (and that isin the winter), it is 


I have kept | “ith lan aplary. witt hort 
bees in many States of the Union, but never have I | WI) 80 large an aplary, Wilh so short an ex- 
found a place where they required more watching | perience. 


fun, fun alive, to handle bees in Cuba; then honey | 


tiows fast, no robbing, no moth, no swarming, no 
nothing to bother, but takestthe honey as fast as it 
comes, and this is the grandest thing about bee- 
keeping here, that, when the surplus season comes, 
itis ata time of the year when there is not the 
least danger of swarming. You can rush your bees 
up as strong as you like, and the colony will stay 
together and tend strictly to the business of gather- 
ing honey. This is a feature that should not be lost 
sight of. Nowhere that I know of can you control 
your bees so completiey, during a honey-flow, as 
here. A. W. OSBURN. 
San Miguel de Jaruco, Cuba, Aug. 13, 1884. 


— —- e_ 


A ROUSING REPORT FROM FRIEND 
W.S. HART. 


FROM $8 TO 117, AND 50 PORTY-GALLON BARRELS 
OF PALMETTO AND MANGROVE HONEY. 


OR the past season, my bees have been in the 
hands of Mr. H. W. Mitchell, who came to this 
State three years ago on account of lung trou- 
bles; 
with me to learn bee-keeping. 





One year ago, 


SEPT. 





cured it by being personally on hand and 
into the work every day. One reason why | 
put emphasis on this is, that the man whi 
could thus make one apiary pay could pro}- 
ably set somebody else at work on a second 
apiary, and so on withathird. Of course. 
much depends on the hand whom he suv- 
ceeds in gettingas manager. Please tell our 
friend Mr. Mitchell that we congratulate 
him, not only on having been restored to 
health, but on having made so good a result 


Vell done for Florida! 


BEE BerANy, 
_ OR, HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 








GERMANDER. 
IND inclosed some seeds and flowers of the 
best honey-plant im this section. It is fa 
ahead of horsemint. It is a winter plant. [1 
began to bloom the 15th day of May, and is 
still blooming in some places yet, and the 
drought for the past 60 days has been a great back- 
set to Its average height is about four feet 
when matured. I want to know of you the name 
of this plant, if you can give the correct one, and 
can it be improved by cultivation? If not, please 
let me hear from you. J. W. THOMAS. 
Arlington, Texas, Aug. 2, 1884. 







y 


The above specimen is Germander, Teucrium Cai- 
adense, L. It isa plant growing 2 to 3 or 4 feet high; 
leaves whitish, pubescent, flower purplish. It is 
generally distributed throughout the United States 


{in wild and waste places, generally on low and 


| swampy ground. 


| ues flowering throughout the summer. 
and although very feeble he took hold | 


he having recovered his heath, and become expert | 


at the business, | turned my apiary over to him to 


manage, and gave all my attention to my orange- | 


vroves. 
ny from any cause during the year. We closed the 
season of 1883 with 8& colonies, and started this 
spring with the same number; have increased nat- 
urally to 117, and have taken between 51 and 52 for- 
ty-gallon barrels of extracted honey, 43 barrels of 
which is of the kind referred to by Rey. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, when he said to ine last September at Toron- 
to, “It can not be excelled.” 

I have not yet weighed it all, but know it will run 
considerably over 20,000 Ibs. This report goes ahead 
of any thing that I have ever made for myself, and 
was made possible by an extraheavy flow from both 
the mangrove and cabbage palmetto. There was 
but a small early crop this year, and the saw-pal- 
metto yielded searcely any honey. The mangrove, 
however, as I have often said before, ** never fails 
to give a paying crop,” and “ it will do to tie to.” 

New Smyrna, Fla., Aug. 15, 1884. W.S. HART. 


Well done, friend H. Over 200 lbs. to the 
colony, from an apiary of 88, is certainly well 
done for any part of the world. The more 
credit is due you, too, because you secured 
this result without being personally at hand ; 
that is, one who is able te manage an apiary, 
and make it pay by employing hired help, 
has accomplished more than one who has se- 


The result is, that we have not lost a colo- | 





In the South it begins to bloom 
in May or June; further north, in July, and contin- 
It is a pret 
W.S. DEVOL, 
Botanist. 


ty good honey-plant. 
Columbus, O., Aug. 9, 1884. 


WATER HEMLOCK; IS IT POISONOUS TO THE BEES’ 
| sent to-day a specimen of a wild plant that grows 
here to some extent; and as I see the bees work on 
it some, I was told by a person here that it was 
poisonous to bees, and so I should like to have your 
opinion on it. A. J. HEIVLY. 

Raymore, Mo., Aug. 16, 1884. 

This plant is water hemlock, Cicuta maculata, L., 
a plant with a branching, dark purple or striped 
stem, growing 4to 6 ft. high; leaves tri-ternate|s 
dissected, leaflets 2 or 3inches long; flowers white, 
borne in spreading, compound umbels. Found on 
low or rather wet land. The fruit has a strong 
odor of anise. The root is very poisonous; it is 
sometimes mistaken for that of sweet cicily (Osmo- 
rhiza congistylis, D. C.), and children fatally poison- 
ed by eating it. The leaves and fruit are also said 
to be poisonous to domestic animals, should the) 
eat it. The honey is probably as good as from othi- 
ers of the parsley family, and I do not know of its 
having been found injurious to bees in any partic- 
ular. W.S8. DEVOL, 

Columbus, 0., Aug. 22, 1884. Botanist. 


I should have little fear, friend H., of the 
honey being poisonous, either to the bees 0! 
human beings. The only poisonous honey 
we have reported is that from mountain lau- 
rel, described in the A B C book. However, 
it might be well to eat cautiously of it until 
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you are sure no poisonous symptoms follow; 
and even if such should be the case, I think 
that. after being fully ripened in the hive, it 
will be found to be harmless. 


SIDA STIPULATA. 


The bees seem to like this plant very much; 
whether for honey or pollenT can not tell. It is 


known here as wild tea-plant. and some make tea of | 


the leaves, T. G. ASHMEAD, 

Jacksonville, Fla., Noy. 21, 1883. 

This plant is Sidastipulata, Cav. (S. hispida, Ph.), 
belonging to the Mallow family, an order that pro- 
duces an abundance of pollen, for which bees visit 
ithe various species, of which the hollyhock, low 
mallow, 
well-known representatives. 
Florida is a branching plant growing a foot or so 


high, with yellow flowers about half an inch across, | 


usually in clusters in the axils of the leaves, bloom- 

ing in July and August. The whole plant is some- 

what hispid-pubescent; the leaves vary from lance- 

olute on the older parts of the plant, to rhomboidal 

onthe young stems. It probably yields little or no 

honey. W.S. DEVOL. 
Columbus, O., Feb. 7, 18. 


TEXAS AND THE HORSEMINT HONEY. 


We are having quite a flow of honey; but the 
vreat trouble is to get vessels that will hold it. I 
think your iron-jacket cans must be the thing, but 
fearthe cost, and thenthe long time required to 
vet any thing from up there. We have several bar- 
rels of the horsemint, like that sent you by Mrs. 
Goodrich, from our adjoining county of Hill, alsoa 
darker article made later, but very nice. Bees still 
ut work. 

BERMUDA GRASS, AGAIN. 

The last issue of GLEANINGS came as usual, 
treighted with interesting matter. I was surprised 
to learn that the Bermuda grass flourished with you. 
| thought it too cold there; also to hear that bees 
worked On it anywhere in the United States, as it 
never produces seeds, and can afford but little for 
Prof. Devol is certainly mistaken as to its 
nativity, in evidence of which I take the following 
trom The Southern Cultivator, Vol. XTV. (Apr., 1855), 
page 116, credited to ** Affleck’s Rural Almanac:” 


them. 


The grass known in Southern Mississippi under 


this name, Bermuda grass, is that known to bot- | 


nists as Cynodon Daetylon, and is undoubtedly the 
Duob (or Doob) grass of the Hindoos — their sacred 
vrass, and is a native of the valley of the Ganges. 
How it acquired its present local name is not known, 
unless from having been introduced to South Car- 
vlina from Bermuda at an early day, or supposed 
(o have been derived from thence.” 

Noman in his day knew better what to say on 
such a subject, or when to say it, than Thomas 
\tHeck. 

What is the evidence in support of Prof. Cook's 
view, that the genus Apis did not exist on the Amer- 
can continent until the advent of the Caucasian 
'ace? The historian of De Soto's expedition records 
the finding of pots of honey in possession of the. In- 
‘jiuns of Western Georgia in 1541. Where did it 


come from? Tell me some time where the subject 
is discussed. 
Groesbeck, Tex., Aug. 10, 1884, 
I can not tell where the subject of the in- 
\roduction of honey-bees is discussed, friend 
(. Perhaps Prof. Cook can enlighten us. 


W.T. Cox, M. D. 


flower-of-an-hour, and cotton-plant are | 
This species from | 
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THE BEE DISEASE WITHOUT A NAME. 





WHO WILL TELL US WHAT IT IS, HOW IT COMES, 
AND HOW TO TREAT IT? 





SENT you a few of my bees, which appear to be 
diseased. You will observe that they are Ital- 
ians; they are from the queen last sent me by 
you, and consequently comparatively young 
bees. The stock was prepared for the queen 

by taking five frames containing honey and brood 

from a stock of my black bees, together with a good 
supply of bees. Owing to the loss of the first queen, 
they were a few days without any queen. I suc- 
cessfully introduced the one sent, and she has proy- 
ed a prolific layer. The hive soon became popu- 
lous; but I soon observed that, instead of working 
as my others did, they clustered in large numbers 
outside the entrance, and seemed to be uneasy. | 
| looked more closely, and found that there were a 
good many bees that were small, slender, black, na- 
ked, and shiny, and that the others were constantly 
seizing them, and appeared to be endeavoring to 
sting them. Two or three would be after one of 
these black fellows, but I have never yet seen them 
actually sting one of them to death. These black 
bees appear to grow weaker and weaker, and at 
last die of general debility. I can assign no reason 
for the trouble. Four other stocks standing near 
these are at work lively, and appear to be doing 
well. If took them all down yesterday, and examin- 
ed every frame. I found very little honey stored 
during the past three or four weeks, very little un- 
sealed brood, and a general appearance of demoral- 

ization. The queen appears to be all right, and a 

few freshly laid eggs were in one frame. The bot- 

tom of the hive was covered with dead bees, at least 
half a pint. I also found in one or two of the brood- 
| combs, larvee of the bee moth. I put the frames on 
| anew bottom-board, cleaned up the combs, and put 

them all back. The beés appear to be dispirited and 
| listless. ‘To-day IL find them outside in considerable 
| numbers, working away at the black fellows, appar- 
| ently endeavoring to drive them away. In my oth- 
er stocks none are outside, and they are working 
well. 

I have written you thus at length that you may 
understand the case fully, and, if possible, suggest 
a remedy. This was the best of those that I put 
Italian queens into, and I hate to lose it. 

8. C. OLMSTEAD. 

| Clifton Springs, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1884. 

Several of our readers will recognize by the 
above description the disease which has been 
described for several years in the A BC 
book. It seems to start up here and there, 
and sometimes results in the loss of a colony 
or two, but I have seldom heard of more 
than that. One or two have suggested that 
replacing the queen would prove a remedy, 
but this would likely be a remedy for any 
diseased colony, unless the disease were con- 
tagious, like foul brood. A good many times 
a colony recovers of itself. May be a new 
hive and a new location might make a 
change. Some years ago we feared it might 
prove disastrous ; but of late we have seen 
nothing of it, unless it were occasional indi- 
cations in the shape of emaciated and shiny 
bees around the entrance. These the bees 
almost always seem bent on driving off or 
driving away, as friend O. describes it. 
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| HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 





MANNA GRASS, ONCE MORE. 

IND inclosed a sample of manna grass, sent 
you by F. D. Culver, of Quincy, and deseribed 
in GLEANINGS of August 1, in its different 
stages. Our bees are still working on the 
greenest of it, but the most of it is dried up. 
You will examine it at your leisure; it is the same 

wherever found, every head secreting honey in 

abundance. 
WATER LIME TO KEEP AWAY ANTS. 

In regard to ants, ours will not wade through 
water-lime; we have a sugar-barrel kept from them 
by putting lime around the bottom of the barrel. 
A table with the legs standing in the same, I think, 
would protect honey. 

ANOTHER TRAP TO CATCH DRONES. 

A good drone-trap is atin box with a cover, and 
places cutin the bottom in such a manner that it 
will stand on its back, with cover lying on the 
alighting-board, and openings of proper size to al- 
low workers, ut not drones, to pass through imme- 
diately in front of the entrance, when the drones 
are out flying, and they will cluster in the box, 
when you can shut the box and destroy them. I 
caught 130 at one haul with such a trap. 

Quincey, Mich., Aug. 11, 1854. M. J. RAWSON. 

I will explain to our readers, that the 
drone-trap mentioned above is probably a 
square or oblong tin box. The lid is hinged, 
and the bottom punched full of holes, made 
with a punch of the proper size to allow the 
workers but not drones to go through. Now 
lace the bottom against the entrance of the 
live, and the cover, when open, will form 
an alighting-board. It is put on after the 
drones are all outside of the hives, or the 
frames may be taken out and the bees shak- 
en outside. The workers go in through the 
box, while the drones are left inside of the 
box; and when the lid is closed they are all 
boxed up, ready to be destroyed. Thanks, 
friend R., for the idea, as well as for the ad- 
ditional information about the manna grass. 





WHITE OR RED CLOVER—WHICH GIVES THE MORE 
HONEY? 

Bees have done well here where they have been 
managed on the modern plan. A great many are 
yet kept on the old log-gum or box-hive plan. Such 
have increased well in numbers, but not so wellin 
honey. White clover and red were both abundant 
here. In the early part of the season, bees worked 
more on red clover than white; but before the sea- 
son closed they neglected the red for the white. 

MOTHS. 

[um young in the bee business, but have always 
heard those who were more experienced than my- 
self, say that moths were a great enemy to bees, and 
consequently | was much surprised when I read the 
following in the Farming World: 


Well, but what about the moth? Never mind the 
moth; but, keep your colonies strong enough to 
gather plenty of honey, and they will attend to the 
moth. The moth never destroyed a colony of bees 
yet, and it never will. There must be something 
else wrong before the moth goes in to eat the emp- 
ty comb. The moth is a blessing, not a pest; and it 
is only your ignorance that makes it a bugbear. 

Murryville, Hl. Wma. CAMM. 


As I suppose you are well posted on the subject, I 





should be glad to hear what you have to say about 
it. 1. S. Hunvrer. 

Todd's Point, Ky., July 28, 1884. 

It seems from the above. friend H., that 
while bees may prefer red clover during one 
part of the season, they may turn over to the 
white at another part.—I think your quota- 
tion is about correct. The moth is only an 
imaginary foe to bee culture. I do not know 
that I should call the moth a blessing, how- 
ever; still, I have sometimes said I would 
not pay 25 cents a year to have every moth 
banished from all our apiaries. 


INEXPERIENCED, BUT THIRSTING FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

I had six stands of bees in box hives this spring; 
have had three swarms so far, and hived them my- 
self for the first time. I tried all the spring to se!| 
them, but failed to sellone. IT know nothing about 
keeping bees—couldn’'t tell a queen from a bumble- 
bee, nor a drone from a hornet; but after reading 
the copy of GLEANINGS you sent me, I should lik: 
to know something about them. I have to depend 
on day’s work for a living, and have considerable 
spare time; and if I can devote that to the bees, so 
as to make it pay, I should be glad to know how. 

I will quit using using tobacco, or pay for the smo- 
ker, if you will send me one. GEO. BILLINGs. 

Alcona, Livy. Co., Ill., June 30, 1884. 





A STUBBORN SWARM OF BEES. 

I would ask you whether you have ever heard of 
a case where a swarm of bees will leave a hive with 
queen and all, and hang themselves on a limb after 
first giving them a frame of brood and sealed hon- 
ey. They uncapped the honey and took it all out, 
and hung onalimb. 1 took the queen away and 
gave them another laying queen with wing clipped, 
and the next day they swarmed again. I found the 
queen on the ground, put her back in the hive, and 
hived the bees; next I killed all the drones, and then 
I went and bought 10 lbs. of granulated sugar, and 
commenced feeding, and to-day I can’t find a bit of 
honey in one cell. Ican find a few eggs. I fed the 
sugar in less than a week. I never saw bees act as 
they do. They are black and Italian bees, with 
Italian queen. I can’t find any way yet for putting 
them to work. Their hive is new and clean, with 
good combs, not in the least moldy. I have made 
up my mind to cage the queen and a few bees, and 
give them honey, and make the bees work or die. 
What is your plan, Mr. Root? It is no new swarm 
that is contrary, but an old one. Last spring some 
of my Italian bees swarmed out and went into this 
swarm of black bees; that is the reason for my say- 
ing black and Italian. They then killed the Italian 
queen, and some time later they killed their own. 
They worked well on apple-blossoms, and got quite 
a lot of honey; but to-day they are idle, and wot 
work, and I can’t make them, with feed in their 
mouths. JEROME HORN. 

Flicksville, Pa., July 5, 1884. 

We once ina while have a swarm, friend 
II., that will persist in swarming out, leay- 
ing brood, and performing just such antics 
as you mention. I have had a few such, ani 
my remedy would be to break them up inty 
small nuclei after they get steadily at work 
and raising brood. hey might then be 
united if you wish. I do not know whit 
they did with ten pounds of sugar in less 





than a week, unless they allowed robber- 











bees to come in and earry it away. If they 
vet out of stores they will be pretty apt to 
swarm out. Perhaps heavy feeding will 
eventually fetch them straight. Bees sel- 
dom kill their own queen unless they are de- 
woralized by starvation. At such a time, 
viving them a little honey, or only so much 
us they can load up and carry off, does not 
help the matter. Makethem store it in their 
combs. 





STOPPING BLOOD; A HINT TO THOSE USING BUZZ- 
SAWS, AND OTHERS. 

GLEANINGS is at hand this morning; and as I am 
sending to you fora queen, I may as well say to 
A. B. Osbun, page 552, that when a person is bleed- 
ing from a wound ina limb, a loose bandage (such 
as a handkerchief) should be tied above the wound. 
A piece of stick being then introduced under the 
handage, it should be twisted sufficiently tight to 
control the flow of blood. The veins will soon be- 
come occluded, or stopped up, by a plug of coagu- 
luted blood; but if any of the larger arteries are 
severed, the ends have to be picked up by forceps, 
and tied with silk, ete., which could hardly be done 
by an amateur; and if the blood-vessels severed 
were large, a medical man only could deal with 
them properly. But the prompt application of such 
au bandage as lL have mentioned can be done by al- 
most any one, and has saved many a life. 

HENRY H. REEVE, M. D. 

Churchill Ont., Can., Aug. 19, 1884. 


A STRAIN OF FIGHTING BEES WANTED. 

| commenced the season with 25 Italian and hy- 
brid colonies in cottage hives, and transferred them 
to L. frames, and increased to 50, and have taken 
1500 Ibs. extracted honey, without the use of any 
comb foundation. After the bees were transferred 
they averaged 5'5 combs to the hive. Is there any 
way to make bees fight? My bees are the worst 
thieves Lever saw, and none of them will fight. I 
have tried every thing I can hear of or find 
out from any of the bee-books. This is my sixth 
year with bees, but I have had more trouble last 
week than I ever had all together before. 

Marion, Ind. B. T. BALDWIN. 

Friend B.. the best way to make bees fight 
that I know of is to get a little Italian blood 
infused into them. You need not have to 
wait very long if the case is urgent, for a few 
young Italians shaken into the hive at night- 
fall will act as sentinels, and protect effectu- 
uly any hive that bothers in the way you 
mention. The Syrians and Cyprians are 
even more vehement, if any thing, than Ital- 
ians; but there is not much chance for a 
robber with any of these three races of bees. 
ven a slight mixture seems to answer the 
purpose. I notice you mention having Ital- 
‘ans and hybrids. Now, if there is unsealed 
rood in the hive, it seems to me they must 
protect their stores unless they have got into 
‘i Worse state than any I ever saw. <A colony 
without queen or brood will very often pay 
but little attention to robbers. 


REPORT FROM WEST VIRGINIA, 
We have a poor honey season here now. We had 
a large apple-bloom last spring, but the weather was 
cool and rainy. The bees could not be out, so they 
did not get very much honey to start brood-rearing 
as early as they should have done. Bees starved 
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here in May. We had agood poplar-bloom. The 
bees did well while it lasted. White clover did not 
last long; the dry weather set in, and dried it up. 
We have had a long drought here. Bees are gath- 
ering no honey, only a little pollen..Some people 
say their bees are eating up what*honey they have. 
They will have to feed this fall. We had much of 
honey-dew here, but T never saw a bee on it all sum- 
mer. Perhaps they worked on it somewhere else. 
The bees did not swarm much; and what did swarm, 
some of them took the “ skedadels "’ and went to the 
woods, or somewhere else. There have been sev- 
eral bee-trees found here in the woods, some of them 
pretty rich in honey. 

I started last fall with 19 stands; wintered 18; 
divided 8 stands this summer; one natural swarm. 
Took out 438 Ibs. of honey; sold for 18 to 20 cts. per 
lb. I think they all have plenty to winter on, ex- 
cept four stands; I may have to feed some. I have 
sold $137 worth of bees, honey, and guims, this sum- 
mer, out of my apiary. I have my bees in chaff 
hives. W.B. ZINN. 
Holbrook, W. Va., July 28, 1884. 


A YOUNG DRONE-LAYING QUEEN AFTERWARD 
TURNING OUT ALL RIGHT. 

Inclosed find $1.00 to pay for a queen sent to re- 
piace a drone-layer. Instead of pinching the drone- 
layer’s head I kept her, and she turned out all right 
after laying drone-eggs for two or three weeks. 

A. W. SMITH. 

Shelton, Buffalo Co., Neb., Aug. 5, 1884. 

Many thanks to you, friend S., not only for 
remembering us, but also for the very valu- 
able fact you furnish. I was aware that 
young queens sometimes lay a few drone- 
eggs to start with, but I do not remember 
before that one that has laiddrone-eggs after 
she had been shipped. turned about and final- 
ly laid worker-eggs. Now,in view of the 
above, friends, let.us not be too hasty in kill- 


| ing a queen, even if her first eggs do pro- 





duce drones; and especially would I be care- 

ful if the eggs were laid regularly. A drone- 

laying queen seldom lays her eggs with the 

regularity that a fertile queen does. 

QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY WHEN FIRST INTRO- 
DUCED, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM LAY. 

Your postal is at hand, offering to replace queen, 
if not laying. Iwas not aware that you would re- 
place a “dollar” queen for any reason, except 
death on the road, and was therefore as much 
pleased as surprised by your generous offer. How- 
ever, lam glad to be able to say that feeding had 
the desired effect, and that both queens are now 
laying satisfactorily. H. H. Reeve, M. D. 

Churchill, Ont., Can., Aug. 14, 1884. 

Friend R., [ never feel right to take mon- 
ey for any thing when the article never does 
the purchaser any good, and through no fault 
in any way of hisown; therefore it has been 
our custom to replace queens, no matter 
what the price. that do not lay when prop- 
erly introduced. In the fall of the year, 1 
am well aware, many queens will not lay un- 
less the honey is coming briskly. At such 
times a little feed every evening will start 
them, as transpired in the above case. 


When this does not have the desired effect. 
sometimes they will commence laying by 
simply giving the colony a frame containing 
some eggs, and a little unsealed brood. As 
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it is a pretty hard matter to furnish two un- 
tested queens at the price of one, we hope 
our friends will take all due measures to get 
their queens to laying, before asking us to 
send another. 


GETTING HONEY AND NOT INCREASE. 

Prof. Cook gives a plan in the June No. of GLEAN- 
LNGS, p. 376, to get honey when no increase is want- 
ed. He says, “When our first colony swarms, put 
it in a new hive; when No. 2 swarms, hive it in No. 
1, after cutting out all the queen-cells, and No. 3 is 
hived in No, 2, and so on.” 

Now, as I want both honey and increase, how will 
it work to follow Prof. Cook’s plan, with this differ- 
ence: When No. 1 swarms, give it a new hive; when 
No. 2 swarms, put itin No.1, after removing three 
frames of brood and the adhering bees, cutting out 
all queen-cells, giving them a new queen, with 
frames of foundation; when No. 3 swarms, give 
them to No.2after No.2has had queen-cells cut 
out, and three frames of brood and bees removed, 
and so on with each swarm that comes out? Will 
this plan work? or what are your objections to it? 
I would have given it a trial this summer; but out 
of 25 colonies I had only one swarm, and so far I 
have taken only 400 lbs. of comb honey, the greater 
part of it from locust-bloom. Basswood was a fail- 
ure. I should have done very well this year, if all 
my colonies had been strong, and in condition to 
gather the locust honey; but as it was, half of them 
did not give me an ounce of surplus, while my three 
strongest gave each 75 Ibs. JOHN MAJOR. 

Cokeville, Pa., Aug. 16, 1884. 

Your plan will work, friend M., I think, 
without any trouble, but I should prefer 
hiving your new swarm on the frames of 
brood you speak of, taking out the entire 
colony. It seems to me that this would be 
less complicated, and there would be no dan- 
ger of quarreling among the bees. 





THE BEES THAT WERE DISSATISFIED 

I have a hive of bees which showed signs of 
swarming the 18th, when I threw water among them, 
and also yesterday. Bees would gop in with pollen 
and come out without unloading. Yesterday I 
opened the hive to cut out the queen-cells, and, 
what was my astonishment when I found none; 
but I found the comb in one of the outside frames 
had broken loose, and fallen down. Do you think 
the bees wanted to forsake their hive? There were 
eggs and sealed brood in the hive. This comb that 
broke loose was built between two others, in the 
summer of 1882; but as to its coming to the bottom 
of the frame, am not positive. Combs so built 
could be filled out at the bottom, with pieces of old 
comb. Friend Doolittle, in Aug. 1 GLEANINGS, page 
516, tells us about the building of comb without fdn. 
between two other frames, but does not say whether 
the frames are built full. Will he please enlighten 
us? W. W. STANTON. 

Perth, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1884. 

Bees do sometimes desert a hive because 
the comb has fallen down. They seem to look 
at the matter with a sort of dismay and in- 
decision; and even if they do sometimes de- 
cide foolishly, do not even human beings 
sometimes do as badly? As a general thing, 
I believe they go to work and take all the 
honey out of the broken comb, and then 
fasten it up the best they can, refilling it 





with honey. But where there are several 
combs down, and honey coming, they often 
seem to prefer to hunt a new home, and 
commence it all over again. Our remedy for 
such mishaps is wired combs. I believe 
friend Doolittle gets his combs built ful), 
clear to the bottom-bar, although I should 
think he would need some device for revers- 
in ce frames in order to get them full and 
solid. 





PYRETHRUM A SUCCESS IN KEEPING ANTS AWAY, 

There is no trouble in keeping ants from honey 
or any thing else, if you use pyrethrum powder, 
and most economically by the use of a powder- 
blower. Ants would destroy my bees but for it; 
but with it I defy them. The honey season is nearly 
over; quality of honey excellent; and where the 
bees were in good condition, early returns fa- 
vorable. ' 

THE FLOODS IN CALIFORNIA. 

We had 87% inches of rain on our place, and water 
ranin streams all over the land, killing many of 
our fruit-trees, drowning out some of our lucerne, 
and, worst of all, keeping the weather so cold that 
there were no flowers. The streams rose to such a 
height that we were shut out from communication 
with the outside world. You remember we live in 
a caiion, shutin by high mountains. Then we dis- 
covered that the inclement weather caused the bees 
to consume more honey than ever before, and they 
were starving. At the peril of life we succeeded 
in getting to town, and procured sugar, and saved 
just one-half of our swarms. Then as soon as a 
road could be made passable, we took them six 
miles to mouth of the cafion, where they found 
plenty of honey May 5th. We kept two swarms it 
home, and had to feed until June 5th. Honey ex- 
tracted since will average 50 Ibs. to each hive moved, 
and we have doubled our swarms by dividing. 

W. W. WILSON. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Aug. 6, 1884, 





HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 

I have kept bees, with the exception of a year or 
two, ever since 1854 (the black bees); in all that time 
I have never noticed them gathering honey from 
red clover. This season my Italians and hybrids are 
filling sections nicely from it. I have winterc: 
them all that time on their summer stands in a hive 
made of inch boards, with no other protection; gen- 
erally the hive was set down close on the bottom, 
with an entrance of about2 inches by % in. In sum- 
mer they are raised on blocks at each corner. | 
never lost a colony that had sufficient stores to win- 
ter, neither have I lost any from dysentery. The) 
never had any upward ventilation. 


Mickleton, N. J., Aug. 18, 1884. J.C. HAINES. 


HONEY FROM COTTON.—A SMALL SWARM OF BEES. 

This has been a very poor honey season here, but 
we are now having a fair flow of honey from cotton 
and sunflower. Wild sunflowers grow so thick « 
horse can hardly get through them. I see the becs 
on them. I suppose they get honey from them. J ha: 
aswarm come off last Thursday—not more than # te:t- 
cupful of bees; they clustered, but I did not care to 
bother with them; they hung till Saturday night: 
hived them; they now have a piece of comb 2 by 5 
inches, and the queen is laying two eggs to the cell. 
Got any smaller swarms than that? 

M. A. LucKEY, 15-18. 
Aberfoyle, Tex., Aug. 13, 1884. — 
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SOME QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO HOUSE-APLARIES, 

You speak of a cellar under your house-apiary. 
What is its use? Isit not too small to be of value, 
and wiso makes a floor necessary? 
earth or cement floor on the ground preferable? for 
would not a wooden floor disturb and annoy the bees 
by jarring with every footstep within? (see Root’s 
(nu inby, p. 78, last edition). 

if | understand you on p.17, ABC, you extract 


from lower story only; in fact, there is but one sto- | 


ry. Am Lright? Is not the second story impractic- 
able in a house-apiary, and is not this a disadvan- 
tage? What is the smallest practicable distance be- 
tween top of lower row of hives and bottom of next 
upper tier? 

Would not a short low wide window, with revolv- 
ing sereen over each hive, be a good thing to clear 
the house of flying bees when the hives are opened? 

How high from the ground can you have the high- 
est tier of entrances, without seriously lessening 
the amount of honey stored, and how high can you 
place queen-rearing entrances without serious in- 
jury? H. P. Cove. 

West Granville, Wash. Co., N. Y., Aug. 25, 1884. 


I presume a tegen, pe with a cement 
tloor on the ground would answer every pur- 
pose. One reason for advising a cellar was, 
that it ean be used for storing extracted 
honey, and the honey easily be allowed to 
run through the floor into a large storage- 
can set underneath. We have not found 
that the jarring by walking on the floor dis- 
turbed the bees to amount to any thing. In 
extracting in the house-apiary, we intended 
to put in enough combs horizontally to take 
all the honey stored, so another story would 
not be necessary. We did, however, use 
two stories in the house-apiary, but it was a 
little more trouble than where they were 
worked in asingle story. The upper and 
lower hives may be just as close together as 
the operator can have it, and get room to 
work the lower ones. In ours, we had the 
lirst tier of hives on the floor; the next one 
raised about three feet; that is, they sat 
ona shelf three feet high. You can go as 
high up from the ground as you choose; in 
fact, we have had large yields of honey stor- 
ed in the upper story of the house-apiary. 
We have also had queens reared in hives in 
the second story, without trouble. If there 
are only three entrances on one side of a 
building, as described in the A BC book, 
the bees will make fewer mistakes than 
where hives are arranged as they usually are 
out of doors. Now, lam sorry to add, friend 
('., that, notwithstanding all the above ob- 
jections are easily met, house-apiaries are 
mostly discarded. and stand empty. We 
have not had any bees in ours for two or 
three years, and I believe that is the case 
with most house-apiaries throughout the 
land. The reason is, probably, no one wants 
to work with bees in a building in hot weath- 
er; andin cold weather, bees do not need 
working with. J. H. Nellis, of Canajoharie, 
N. Y., used a revolving window over each 
hive, but I think that he, too, has discarded 
his house-apiary. 


WINTERING BEES UNDER A HAYSTACK. 
I dug a hole three feet deep, and as big as needed, 
ind set 2x4 pieces over it, nailed together like raft- 


And is notan | 





ers, and stuck a stack of hay over it, and after it 
was settled took a hay-knife and cut a doorway in, 
put a foot of hay in the bottom, and set my bees on 
it, put up some loose boards for a door, and some 
hay against them. The hay above and beneath 
takes allthe moisture, leaving it free from frost. 
At any time you can look at them, and, if needed, 
set them out for a flight. Lalways put my bees in 
the end of a stack that I want to feed last in the 
spring,so lam outno hay. We stack all our hay 
outdoors here. 
SWARMS WITH VIRGIN QUEENS. 

If bees swarm out with a queen when she takes 
her wedding-flight, what will they do if you hive 
them? I had a swarm go out with a queen but 
three days old; they clustered, and I carried them 
back, and put them in the hive they came from. 

RILEY N. LEACH. 

Humphrey, Neb., Aug., 1884. 

Your haystack wintering cellar, friend L., 
is quite ingenious, and it seems to me it 
should answer a very good purpose. The 
ventilation is all that could be desired, if I 
am correct. There is one trouble, however. 
Many of our most successful men who win- 
ter in cellars prefer to have the cellar under- 
neath the cooking-stove. This gives a tem- 
perature considerably higher than if there 
were no stove; and by means of a pipe at- 
tached to the stovepipe, the air may be 
changed often. I suppose, of course, you 
would not recommend the plan you give, un- 
less you tried it and found it to answer well. 
—A swarm in the condition you mention 
would be simply like any other after-swarm. 
After-swarms almost always contain virgin 
queens. Sometimes they go out to get fer- 
tilized the same day the swarm is hived, and 
I believe the bees usually adhere to their 
home after they have been hived in anew 
place. I should, however, prefer to give 
them a comb of unsealed brood, to make 
sure they did not desert when the queen was 
out on her wedding-trip. 





FROM 4 TO 40 IN A SINGLE SEASON. 

When I first started I bought 4 colonies in the 
spring, which increased to 40. During the winter I 
lost 4 colonies, which left me 36 for another start. 
I had some honey the first year, but not very much 
the second year. My 36 colonies increased to 125, 
and I took off 3000 Ibs., nearly, of very nice honey. 
I do not extract. At the present time I have 120 
colonies, having also sold about 17; so far this sea- 
son I have taken off about 1200 lbs. comb honey in 
sections and frames. I find sale at 20 cts. per lb. for 
honey in sections; frame honey, 15 cts. 

Query.—Do bees make comb from honey? Do 
they carry the honey on their legs as they do pol- 
len? W. R. PINKERTON. 

Berdan, Ill., Aug. 11, 1884. 

Friend P., it seems to me that you report 
the above enormous increase pretty coolly. 
If you have not made any mistake in figur- 
ing, it is something rather unusual.—Bees do 
make comb from honey, but they do not car- 
ry honey on their legs. All these questions 
are fully discussed in the A BC book. 





I have extracted, up to this date, 6000 Ibs. of nice 
honey, and will have as much more by the first of 
July. ANTHONY Opp, 

Helena, Ark., June 11, 1884. 
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STRAMONIUM AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

There is a lot of Jamestown weed, or stramonium, 
growing here, and the bees are working on it all the 
time. If you pull out one of the blossoms, and suck 
on it, you can get quite a drop of sweet; but if you 
take too much it will make you feel sick. Do you 
think it is good for the bees? M. BRYANT. 

Holton, Kan., Aug. 2, 184. 

We have had several reports in regard to 
this, and we had some seed sown in our 
flower-garden, which is now up nicely, and 
the plants are about three inches high. 
If honey enough can be sucked from the 
flower to make one sick, it certainly has the 
merit of ftirnishing it in a quantity larger 
than any thing I remember to have seen re- 
ported so far. 


WORKER-BEES FROM WHAT LS APPARENTLY DRONE- | 


BROOD. 

There is a queen in my apiary that does not be- 
long tome. That queen is two years old in August. 
She came out witha swarm the first day of July. 
In four or five days I looked them over. Near the 
queen-cells I found a frame of all drone - brood 
capped over. I went to uncap them, and found 
that they contained all workers. I showed them to 
three or four different men, to convince them of 
the fact. She can be found on Section 12,in the 
township of Woodland, Barry Co., Mich. 

MICHAEL SWEILTZER. 

Friend $8., I have known worker - bees 
hatched from drone-comb many times, but 


I have never seen worker-bees hatched from | 


cells that were capped over so as to resemble 

drone-cells. The case you mention is, in 

that respect, a novelty. 
LOOK OUT FOR OVERFLOWS. 

I have one queenless colony that I just got this 
morning. I lost 62 colonies in June. They were 
swept away by the flood. We had not one left to 
start with—all Italians. The stream got too high 
to save them in the night. It rose too fast to do 
any thing with them. I will try to start again. 

GEO. W. TAYLOR. 

Lewistown, Md., July 30, 1884. 

Friend T., there is a moral to your sad 
story, and itis this: Locate your apiary on 
ground so high that it will be quite improb- 
able if not impossible that the ground should 
overflow. We have some low ground on our 
place that is better land than our upland, 
but I have been deterred many times from 
putting crops on it, from the liability to 
overtlow, and I certainly should not want to 
risk bees there. We are very sorry for your 
bad luck. 

THIEVES IN THE APIARY. 

The honey-flow was cut short by drought; no 
basswood honey to speak of, and now bees are 
scarcely making a living. I am almost ready for 
Blasted Hopes; at least I am in trouble. Some 
thieves entered my apiary and killed one of my best 
colonies, cut out and threw brood and honey around 
the hives, which has started my bees to robbing. 
We are having a good rain now, which may start 
flowers, and give them something else to do. 

Ashley, O., July 28, 1884. Extras COLE. 

Friend ¢.,I am sorry to hear such a re- 
port. Years ago we used to have bee-hives 
robbed in our vicinity, but of late it seems a 
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thing of the past. Now, one who woul 
commit such a piece of folly as this must be 
ignorant as well as bad, for who would (e- 
stroy choice queens and bees, worth ten 
times the small amount of honey they get. 
if they were really aware of the damage the) 
were doing? I am afraid your neighbor- 
hood needs educating, and perhaps. stil! 
| more, Christianizing. Is it not so, breth- 
ren? Where the spirit of Christ prevails. 
and where a majority of the people attend 
church regularly, surely such disgraceft! 
acts can not be common. I suppose it is 
hardly possible that the person who did it 
will see these pages, and yet I wish I migiit 
| call his attention to the fact that it is a dis- 
| grace to the whole neighborhood. 





COMMON GARDEN SAGE AS A HONEY-PLANT, 

| tT want to know if garden sage produces good 
| honey, and if it is a profitable crop to raise. LT have 
asmall patch, about 3 rods square now, but not 
enough to test its honey-producing qualities; and 
if you can put me on the way how to cultivate, 
cure, and prepare it for market, I shall feel much 
obliged. I am aware this is not strictly in your line 
of business, yet I believe the information sought 
would be of much value to many bee-keepers is 
well as myself. JOSEPH MASON. 

Wallace, Hll., Aug. 15, 1884. 

Friend M., we have had several commu- 
nications in our old volumes in regard to 
sage asa honey-plant, and doubtless some 
of our gardeners who have grown sage for 
market can give you the desired information. 


} 


WATER FOR BEES, AND WATER FOR PEOPLE. 
Have you or any of the A BC class had any ex- 
perience with strong mineral water, for watering 
bees? If so, does it produce any bad effect, or is it 
as good as any? The strongest minerals of the 
water I have are sulphur andiron, with several other 
minerals. The bees drink it, but they do not like it. 
Milano, Tex., Aug. 3, 1884. G. W. BEARD. 
Friend B., Ido not think it would make 
much if any difference what the water was. 
oroviding it did not disagree with the bees. 
If they like rain water better than the spring 
and well water, I should by all means en- 
deavor to furnish it to them. Within the 
past few weeks I have demonstrated pretty 
conclusively by careful: experiment, that 
soft water, from a nice cistern, the water 
being caught on a slate roof, is much better 
for myself than the hard water we get from 
our wells here in the clay soil of Medina 
County. I believe physicians usually tell us 
that hard water is not objectionable; and 
although I have used it for years, Iam sat- 
isfied that it was doing me harm. Now, it 
you give the bees pure soft water, you cer- 
tainly can not have any thing much better. 
unless they are sick, and need medicine: 
but even if they were, | should prefer the 
soft water, I believe. I know many people 
think they experience great relief in visiting 
mineral springs; but my impression is, it is 
the change of scene, and outdoor air, more 
than the water they drink. I should have 
pure soft water for myself and bees too, if | 
were you, and I would not mind much. 
either, what it costs to get it, within the 








bounds of reason, 











CAUTLON LN INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

The select queen is all right. Her young came 
out to-day to play; they look very fine. The dollar 
queen is lost. 1 got the old queen I took out of the 
hive, and she got away from me, and I suppose she 
was lost. [put in the dollar queen, which I should 
not, until 1 was sure she was lost, and in three days 
|jooked into the hive again, and found the old 
queen there, and the dollar queen gone. 

‘lo be sure, friend K., you should have ex- 
amined her hive as soon as the old queen got 
away from you, for they will almost invariably 
go straight. back, even though a year or two 
may have elapsed since they were outside of 
the hive on their wedding-trip. 

\EETING BETWEEN THE DRONE AND QUEEN: AN- 
OTHER WITNESS OF THE OPERATION, 

lam now 63 years old and have kept bees almost 
ull my life, and my father did before me. I never 
saw a drone meet a queen, except once, and that 
was on & board before a hive that I was trying to 


yet aswarmin. There were three queens with this | 
ewarm; the drones were very thick all around the | 
hive, and I could see the queens runningin every | 
direction, and drones running all over the hive. | 
One drone came to one of the queens, and elinched | 


as if they tried to sting each other, and soon the 


drone fell back, and the queen was dragging the | 
drone on the board, and soon they parted, and the | 
drone was dead, and the queen went into the hive, | 


and the swarm went with her. 
Many thanks for the interesting fact you 
give us on the above subject. So it seems 


that queens are sometimes fertilized on the | 


alighting-board or near the entrance. In 
some of our back volumes something similar 
has been mentioned, proving that a queen 
with crippled wings may be fertilized in 
front of the hive, where drones are plenti- 
ful. 


Those bees came from a queen that I had of 
Quinby. I had some very nice queens of him when 
he was living. He was a very fine man, and could 
always be depended on, I saw him in his last sick- 
hess, and he talked about bees almost all the time I 
was there. My bees are almost all hybrids. 

G. D. KENTNER. 

Turin, Lewis Co., N. Y., Aug. 11, 1884. 


HOW OLD DO QUEENS USUALLY BECOME? 

How many years will queen-bees be of good ser- 
viecy and when they begin to fail, how are we to 
know it, so we ean replace them with fresh eggs, 
queen-eells, or young queens? 

! inclose an order fora lotof smokers. Lnotice one 
uiportant feature in using them is, to empty all 
the ashes and unburnt material out before refilling. 
This prevents ashes being thrown in the boney, and 
the fire that is emptied out, when replaced, starts it 
gvoing again, 


\nother invention of mine, although Huber, | 


whose book I have not read, may have practiced it, 
is, when hivinga swarm of bees, to put in and space 
ali the frames, then use the top-box as a funnel to 


shake the swarm in. After they are driven down it | 


can be taken off again. T. B. CLARK. 
Furmington, Utah, Aug. 13, 1884. 
Friend ©., you will find this question pret- 
\y fully diseussed in the A B C book. A 
good Many queens live to be two years old, 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR OLD FRIEND MR. QUINBY. 
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and occasionally one three, while perhaps 
half of them die when a year old or a little 
more, and a good many at from 6 months to 
a year. After having noticed the matter 
pretty closely, I can not see that it makes 
very much difference how they are raised, 
in regard to their longevity, whether under 
the influence of natural swarming or other- 
wise. Itis an easy matter to tell when a 
queen should be replaced. Just look through 
the hive, and see how much brood she has 
| —that is, when honey and pollen are coming 
briskly. If her colony is small, when she 
| has had a fair chance, you had better replace 
| her, no matter what her age is; or whenever 
you find any queen with less brood than she 
| ought to have, all the circumstances being 
| favorable, better let a good one take her 
| place.— Your idea in regard to shaking all 
| the ashes out of the smoker is a pretty good 
| one, although by shaking the dead embers 
| thoroughly, and then puffing briskly on the 
| smoker, you can generally get out most of 
the ashes without throwing out the contents. 
|—Setting an upper story temporarily on the 





/hive when you want to shake a swarm on 
top of the frames is a common way of doing, 
I believe. 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, AND BOTH GOOD ONES. 
Last February I was looking over a hive of Ital- 
ians with Mr. J. M. Kellough here, and each of us 
| found a queen, both laying in the same hive, and 
undoubtedly had wintered together. They had so 
unusual a quantity of brood, we made two colonies 
of it. One of them cast the first swarm, and both 
made the most powerful colonies early. One was 
lost—went off with swarm; the other was super- 
seded. I have some of the daughters, big, fat, and 
| yellow, like the twin mothers. 
| RUBBER MATCH-BOX GUN. 

I don’t think Mr. Root ever found out the amuse- 
ment there is in his hard-rubber mateh-boxes for 
children, or he would have printed it. Matches are 
nice arrows. Have the box empty, open one end 
clear up, the other half way, so it will stand as a 
trigger. Now hold it with the seratching-place up; 
put a match in just so it will stick out toward you a 
little, with the torpedo end ahead to strike the tar- 
| get, and fire! To prevent accidents, and make it 
| ever new, put box and all the arrows in your pocket, 
| and not leave them with the children. A. W. B. 

San Marcos, Tex., Aug. 5, 1884. 

Thanks for your fact communicated, friend 
B. Where there are two queens in a hive, 
we generally suppose that at least one of 
them is poor.—Your idea of the match-box 
fora toy gun is tiptop; but it seems to me 
that matches are not just the thing to shoot 
around the house. How would a wire nail 
do, shot head first? 


A GOOD REPORT FROM KANSAS. 

As this is my first attempt to write to you, | sup- 
pose it is not best to say much, or the readers might 
say that “ another cabbage-head busted.” I have 14 
colonies in good condition, 9 light, three-bunded, and 
good workers; the other five are dark, or leather- 
colored, like the light. The best, I intend to make a 
change with this fall, as there is no clover in this vi- 
cinity for bees to work on; so after the spring tlow- 
ers are over, they are idle till fall. My bees did well 
the past spring, and are getting ready for fall work. 
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Spanish needles and heart’s-ease are the main plants 
in the fall. Lexpect half a ton from the 14; and if 
the fall is as good as it was two years ago, I shall get 
double that. 8. C. FREDBRICK. 
Coalvale, Crawford Co., Kan., Aug. 17, 1884. 


HONEY CANDYING IN THE COMBS, AND WHAT TO 
DO WITH IT. 

I see in the last number of GLEANINGS a report 
from J. A. Dillashaw, of Georgia, of honey candy- 
ing inthe combs. Now, [ have had the same expe- 
rience precisely, and 1, too, noticed that the bees 
gathered it from the pines, and by close observation 
I could discover the little particles of candied honey 
on the beard. Some of this honey candied more sol- 
id than the rest, so I managed to extract about 500 
Ibs.; the most of it was so solid that I could do noth- | 
ing with it that way. I was considerably perplexed, 
as the combs were useless, for 1 could not sell the | 
honey for any thing worth speaking of. I thought | 
of feeding, but was afraid of the results that might 
follow from wintering bees on honey-dew, as the | 
honey I had taken was of bad quality, being very 
dark and of bad taste. As the combs would be of | 
no service unless I could utilize the honey, and, hav- 
ing no alternative but to make the bees take it out, | 
1 concluded to winter them on this candied honey. 
Iavintered a good many on this honey exclusively. | 
I do not know the exact number, but probably fifty | 
hives. This honey was gathered last August, and | 
put into the hive in September. My bees came | 
through the winter in apparently as good order as | 
usual, except that I lost more queens than I ever | 
did before during the winter. 

HOLLY AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Some correspondent has spoken of holly as being 
a honey-producer in his locality. With us it is one 
of the greatest producers, as are also the persim- 
mon, poplar, and locust. This is a very good coun- 
try for bees, in some localities. Some of my hives 
have made as much as 200 Ibs. of extracted honey 
apiece, in a season. That is not as much as is made 
in some localities, but it is considered a good yield 
here. C. E. FRIEND, 68. 

Chester, Chesterfield Co., Va., Aug. 9, 1884. 

Friend F., 1 am glad to know that this 
honey that solidities is safe for winter. 
Where an increase of stocks is desired, I 
have always recommended it for use in rear- 
ing brood—that is, we can work it into bees 
where bees are wanted. 


THE GIANT WHITE-SPIRAL MIGNONNETTE AS A 
HONEY-PLANT; A GOOD REPORT FROM IT. 

I inclose you asprig of a new giant white-spiral 
mignonnette. It grows from 2 to3 feet high, and 
branches out all around, until a single plant will 
cover quite a large space, not unfrequently 4 square 
feet of ground, or a piece 2 feet square. It is the 
best honey-producing plant [ know of; and although 
Ihave buta few plants, it is continually covered 
with bees. By the way they work on mine, I should 
think an acre of it would be almost if not quite in- 
exhaustible in its honey-supply. I send you a de- 
scription of it, allof which is not true, as it is far 
from being even as sweet scented as the common; 
and the tlowers, although very pretty, are not as 
striking as it is made out to be; but an acre sown 
with it would look really beautiful; and for honey, 
I believe it has no equal. I think I shall have seed 
enough to sow an acre, and would dispose of it on 














very reasonable terms. I am a great lover of 
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flowers, and raise large quantities of them; haye 
about 50 different varieties of roses. I am never 
without their beautiful blossoms. 
G. C. WATSON, 
Stoughton, Wis., Aug. 15, 1884. 
Friend W., we tried giant mignonnette 
several years ago, as a honey-plant. [i 


| seemed to give a good deal of employment 
| to the bees, just as yours has; but, like you, 


we could not discover that it was odoriferous 
at all, and I think the seed catalogues give it 
altogether too much of a recommend. [low- 
ever, your white spiral is a little ahead of 
what we had. It seems to be different, judg- 
ing from the specimen you send. Now, very 
likely you won’t want to raise an acre just 
yet, and therefore [ would suggest that you 
send seeds to our readers at five cents i 


| package, and you can put in any amount 


you think proper for that sum. A) common 
package will not probably weigh more than 
an ounce, and so you will not have more 
than a cent postage to pay. Now, if you get 
swamped with orders, just set the women 
folks at work making little envelopes for 
you, and then pick out someone among them 
who is a good writer, to address them plain- 


ily. After the friends have tried it, they can 


decide whether they want to plant More 

largely of it or not. 

MORE ABOUT THE MANNA GRASS; IS THE HONEY 
REALLY A NATURAL SECRETION? 

You asked in the last journal if there was a sign 
of insects’ work to be found upon the manna griss 
which exuded the sugar. In reply, I would say that 
at the time I sent you the specimen, I could find no 
traces of insects; but upon further examination 
last week I discovered in the white bud from which 
the flow came, a very small white worm, which | 
think is the cause of the honey-dew in this case. | 
will send you a stalk of both kinds. 

FRANK D. CULVER. 

Quiney, Mich., Aug. 11, 1884. 

Friend C., I hate to give up but that this 
manna-grass honey is not a healthy secretion 
of the plant itself, but perhaps we shall have 
to. I will mail the sample to Prof. Cook. 
and we will await his reply. 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE KIND OF SOIL NEED- 
ED FOR DIFFERENT HONEY-PLANTS, 

Is marsh land good for any honey-plant? What 
honey-plants will do best ona stony hillside’ The 
Simpson plant does well here. I could grow rich if 
I could sell them at one cent each, but have to fight 
them out, as they come up everywhere so. White 
clover does not yield much honey this year. We 
have no basswood. How many acres of buckwheat 
are needed for fifty colonies? b. W. 

Delavan, Wal. Co., Wis., July 31, 18#4. 

Marsh land well underdrained, I should 
think, would be good for almost. any kind of 
honey-plant. For a stony hillside, there is 
nothing equal to sweet clover; in fact, it 
seems to thrive best on the hardest and most 
uninviting soil.—It isa hard matter to de- 
cide how many acres of buckwheat are need- 
ed to keep fifty colonies of bees busy. I have 
generally estimated it at about one acre for 
each ten colonies, and this would keep thei 
busy only during the fore part of the day. 
If the Simpson honey-plant is so plentifu!, 
why not give it a little encourageme)!? 
It keeps bees busy al] day long. 
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HONEY FROM THE SUMAC. 

| send you a sample of some sumac honey. I see 
i) (LEANINGS almost every kind of plant and bush 
cpoken about, but the sumae bush. It is a great 
bush to yield honeye It blosoms by the middle of 
June, and lasts about three weeks. There is quite 
alot of itinthis loeality, and I want to know what 
you think of it. J. B. PINE. 

Bartramville, Lawrence Co., Ohio, Aug. 5, 1884. 

This honey has a peculiar aromatic flavor 
of its own,but it is not at all unpleasant. I 
should say it ought to rank fairly by the side 
of clover and basswood. 

WILL BLACK BEES WORK ON RED CLOVER? 

July [5th L went out tothe clover-field, and I heard 
bees roaring so that I supposed there was a swarm 
going over; but on looking I couldn't see a sign of 
any; but the roaring kept on; and on looking at 
the red clover I saw it was covered with black bees. 
They would go into the blossoms nearly out of 
sight. There was no white clover, for the dry 
weather had killed it all. My bees come in now 
with loads of buckwheat honey, sothat they tumble 
on their backs and turn over and pant, and then go 
inon foot. I didn’t get much white-clover honey, 
for it was so dry. Now, “old feller,” look out for 
the waste-basket. A. B. ATHERTON. 

Terrytown, Pa., Aug. 9, 1884. 

Do not‘ be afraid of the waste-basket, 


friend A., When you give us facts like the | 


above, and tell us about the bees coming 


home so heavily laden that they tumble over | 


on their backs, and then have to turn over 
and go in on foot. 


\ GOOD REPORT FROM THE HOLY-LANDS; LOTS OF 
HONEY, BUT CROSS TO PANDLE, 


The season here has been only fair, some getting 


a fine lot of honey, while others get scarcely any. | 
who had been suffering over two weeks with felon 


There has been hardly any increase. I have taken 
over 2000 Ibs. (mostly extracted), from 49 so far, 
with a prospect of a good yield from buckwheat yet. 
[have one swarm of Holy-Lands; they have gath- 
ered more than any other (over 200 Ibs.); a good 
share of it from red clover — the finest honey I ever 
saw. Ishould replace my Italians with them, only 


they are so awful cross; it is almost impossible to | 


brush the bees off the combs when I wish to extract. 

\s Tt have had hardly any swarms, most of my 
queens are one and two years old. Would you ad- 
vise replacing them with young ones, raised or pur- 
chased now? 
ing bees off combs are just the thing. 


Adrian, Mich., Aug. 10, 1884. H. BARBER, 


HONEY FROM THE OAK; IS IT A NATURAL SECRE- 
TION? 

Seeing a letter from 8. 8. Holden, Joplin, Mo., and 

your comments in GLEANINGS, page 527, went to 

the oaks and procured acorns and small balls as 


you see inclosed, where itappears that an insect of | 
You will also 
sce what the acorn has in one side, likely some in- | 


some kind has destroyed the acorn. 


sect. The bees were working at both. The natural 
secretion on acorns may be searce. 


Clarksburg, Mo., Aug. 8, 1884. J. W. CLARK. 

Thank you, friend C. I am inclined to 
(\hink the oak often secretes a saccharine 
tnatter naturally, for the quantity the bees 


sometimes get from it is quite considerable. | dent such a combination as this. 
it may be true, also, that the punctures of | 
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) e 
insects increase the amount that exudes, the 
, same way that insects or small birds often 


Those brushes I got of you for brush- | 


| But will it not 
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set the sap of a maple-tree to flowing. I do 

not think that anybody has ever told us what 

the quality of the honey is. 
HONEY TO BE NAMED. 

Isend to you to-day a specimen of honey in a 
small vial, and wish you would give your opinion as 
to what kind of blossom it was extracted from, asin 
this place there is a diversity of opinion, in which I 
very mnuch disagree, as no such flavored honey has 
ever been on my plate before. Please get the opin- 
ion of other bee - keepers, and forward same, 
and very greatly oblige me. In this locality there 
has been the greatest flow of honey I ever 
knew. In some apiaries, not a single natural 
swarm, while others have swarmed too much; mine 
have twice doubled, and the hives almost a solid 
mass. I have not extracted much, because I would 
get the stuff I sent you mixed with the better kind, 
and spoil the sale of the whole. O. E. WoLcorTrT. 

Vernon, Mich., Aug. 28, 1884. 

Friend W., there is no need of my getting 
other bee-keepers to taste. Any one who 
has once got the twang would at once pro- 
nounce it aphis honey, just such as we have 
been talking about for months past. It did 
not come from any blossom at all, and your 
greatest anxiety ought to be to keep this 
aphis honey from spoiling the good honey 
from other sources, and spoiling your repu- 
tation as a bee-keeper or honey-producer. 


A REMEDY FOR FELONS. 
To my brother and sister bee-keepers who may 





| suffer from the terrible scourge, felons, I would like 
| to send a painless remedy, that will effect a perfect 


cure in twenty-four hours, as I have had occasion to 
prove within the last three days. A lady came here 


on the end of middle finger. I saturated a bit of 
grated wild turnip, the size of a bean, with spirits of 
turpentine, and applied to the affected part. It re- 
lieved the pain at once. In twelve hours there was a 
hole to the bone, and felon destroyed. I removed 
the turnip, and dressed witha healing salve, and the 
finger is well. 

Having myself nearly lost a finger with felon, I 
appreciate the remedy, and would like to benefit 
others. Though not ‘ bee talk,” the above may in- 
terest bee-keepers. 

Our bees are not doing much this summer. We 
began with 16 colonies, increased by natural swarm- 
ing to 27, but have taken only 340 !bs. salable comb 
honey honey to date. The cold weather of first of 


| July seemed to cut short clover honey, and bass- 


wood ‘‘ was not.” Bees are now working on buck- 
wheat and fall flowers; within the past two weeks 
they have been swarming again, which we hope in- 
dicates an abundant fall harvest. 
Mrs. Myra L. PARSONS. 
Linwood, Mich., Aug. 26, 1884. 
Thank you, my friend, for your remedy. 
the a pretty difficult matter 
for a good many of us to get a wild turnip ? 
Again, is it the wild turnip or the turpen- 
tine that effectsa cure? I can hardly think 
that both are necessary, for I can hardy eon- 
ceive how anybody should discover by acci- 
If we were 


going to hunt up a remedy for felons for ex- 
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periment, and as the above case could not be | sting workers, drones, or even the hand that 


guided (or, at least, not very much) by the 
known property of these articles, it would 


take a vast deal of experimenting to find even | 


one Lhat is an antidote for the disease. Then 


to find out a combination of two of these, | 
needs vastly more experimenting, and these | 
two remedies seem to bear so little relation | 
to each other that I can not see how it ever | 
Now, is it not possi- | 
ble that turpentine alone would have done | 


came to be found out. 


the work just as well? You see, I am a lit- 


tle incredulous in regard to the virtues of | 


medicines made up of such combinations. I 


have seen a very strong solution of potash | 
This | 


give relief in the way you mention. 


holds them; but all these cases are excep- 
| tions and not the rule.—We used to make e1- 
ameled sheets with tin bars on the sides in- 
stead of on the ends; but the objection (and, 
in fact, the objection to removing any mat 
by peeling it up at the side instead of the 
end) is, that you move the frames all out 
of place as you draw it up; whereas if you 
peel it up lengthwise of the frames, none are 
disturbed. Of course, this is a great objec- 
tion where metal-cornered frames are used: 
but any sort of a frame, when the hive is 
/hew, is pretty sure to be misplaced if the 
mat is pulled up first at the side. 


strong potash may be readily obtained any | 


time by dropping saleratus into vinegar, us- 


ing the preparation as hot as the flesh will | 


bear it. A quick, painless remedy for a fel- 
on is indeed a great boon to suffering hu- 
manity. 
A HONEY-FOG INSTEAD OF A HONEY-DEW. 

Having seenso much in GLEANINGS about honey- 
dew, and its being caused by insects on the leaves, 
ete., on the night of the 25th of Aug., 1884, we had a 
very heavy fog; and after it cleared away the bees 


were seen gathering the honey-dew off from trees, | 


grass, and also from pine boards that lay out and 

had been planed smooth. They were apparently 

crazy after it. A. W. SPRACKLEN. 
Cowden, Hl., Aug. 26, 1884. 


Friend 8., the fog you mention moistened | 
the honey on the leaves of the trees, as Lhave | 


described in another column, and this set 
the bees at work. The honey-dew you speak 


of on the grass and leaves dripped from the | 


trees. The a board you speak of must 
be in some place where it dripped from the 
trees, or spattered on it, I think. By going 
out entirely away from the trees or other 
obstacles, and catching the fog ona clean 
plate, I think you could satisfy yourself that 
the fog itself was not sweet. However, if 
it is really a fact that we do have honey-fogs, 
we should be quite glad to know it. 
ZINC HONEY-BOARDS (SEE P. 531.) 

The zine perforated honey-board that I reported in 
your last issue as a success, are the ones represent- 
ed by the perforated cut on page 22 of your illus- 
trated catalogue, Feb. 1,1883. You will know wheth- 
er it contains the large or smal! perforations. 

A QUEEN STINGS A DRONE. 

Tintended to put some drones in an introducing- 
cage with an unfertilized queen, and introduce 
them all together. The queen bounced the first 
drone that went in, and stung it. It soon died. I 
did not put any more in the cage with her. 

TINNING ENAMELED CLOTH. 

If our enameled cloth, used over the frames, were 
tinned on the sides instead of the ends, I could use 
them to better advantage. It would obviate the ne- 
cessity of taking the cloth off every time a frame is 
examined, 
roll them back as far as needed, and leave the re- 
maining frames undisturbed. How about that, my 
friend? W. E. H. SEARCY. 

Griffin, Ga., Aug. 6, 1884. 

This perforated zinc mentioned is the 
J mia 


With the side-tinned cloth, we could | 


POISON OAK, AGAIN, 

I hereby give ashort description of the poison oak, 
mentioned in August GLEANINGS, 1884, p. 528. The 
plant referred to is a vine and not a tree. It is 
| known here, and understood, generally speaking, 
| as poison oak. It grows sparingly on uplands and 

hillsides, but abundantly in creek bottoms and low 

lands, and often climbs to the top of the tallest trees; 
| flowers about three months in the year; the flowers 

are small, and greenish in color. When the flowers 
| disappear, a small greenish berry appears; and 
when grown it is about the size of a buck-shot, and 
they get black when ripe; and when the vine is 
handled by persons unacquainted with it, or care- 
lessly, itoften produces swelling of the flesh. Its 
poisonous effects are not very dangerous. It yields 
both pollen and honey. Tknow nothing of the 
quality and quantity of honey it produces. The 
bees sometimes visit it in great numbers. I have 
| never got any poison honey from my hives. 

There are several varieties of poison-oak vine. 
This which grows here is only a common variety, 
and is much milder in its poisonous effects than the 
general poison-oak vine. G. W. BEARD. 

Milano, Texas, Aug. 9, 1884. 





FERTILIZATION OF QUEEN -CELLS. 





B. F. LEE’S DISCOVERY BIDS FAIR TO BECOME A 
FIXED FACT, AFTER ALL. 

S you may hp $a we Waited anxiousl) 

» for reports after Raving published the 

4’ process in question. But until this 

week, every who one reported, reported 

a failure. Yesterday I was very agree- 

ably surprised to hear Mr. Calvert, who has 

charge of a part of our apiaries, say that one 

of our visitors reported having succeeded. 

To have the matter more direct, I have ask- 

ed him to make a statement of the facts 

communicated to him, which the friends 
will find below: 


FERTILIZATION OF QUEEN-CELLS, 


A few days ago J. C. Phillips, from West Chester, 
Butler Co., O., was up to see two of his boys who are 
working in the “Home of the Honey-Bees.” While 
I was showing him through the apiary he spoke o! 
“ doctoring ’’ some queen-cells. My mind went back 
to B. F. Lee’s article in May GLEANINGS, p. 296, which 
I had disregarded as absurd, and I began to question 
‘him. To my surprise he had actually followed out 


the directions of B. F. Lee, and has three queens 





believe that queens will at times! which laid eggs inside of 2 days from the time they 








1884 
hatched, and continue to be good. I asked him to 
tell me just how he did it, and this is substantially 
what he said: 

“| took ten cells that had just been capped over, 
and opened a small hole at the base of the cell. 
Then with the aid of a straw that was ground fine, 
like a brush, I poked into alarge drone larva just 
pefore it was capped over, and squeezed the liquid 
from the end of the straw with thumb and finger, 
dropping it into the hole made in the queen-cell. 
After dropping in two or three drops I then closed 
up the opening, sealing it over nicely. I fixed 
ten cells in this way. Four of these cells were built 
in such away that IT could not cut them from the 
comb without injuring them. The other six I cut 
out and put into a wire cage between the frames, 
but these never hatched. The four hatched all right, 
and were placed in queenless swarms. Three of 
these laid eggs inside of two days, while the fourth 
did not lay for 10 or 12 days from the time of hatch- 
ing. 

Now, friends, this is the statement of a man whom 
I know to be reliable; but that I may be satisfied 
that itcan be done, I have started to experiment 
myself, and hope to be able to report in next issue. 

J.T. CALVERT, Apiarist. 

Medina, O., Aug’. 28, 1884. 

It seems to me from the above, that all we 
need to learn is just how the thing is man- 
aged, and sueeess will be almost certain. I 
should have no faith in caging queen-cells, 
for this isan old and abandoned idea; better 
cut them out and introduce them into the 
colony as usual, orhave them hatched in the 
lamp or other nurseries. Since the above 
was communicated, the following is at hand 
from our friend J. M. Price, with whom I 
have been acquainted for many years past, 
and can vouch for his reliability: 

Has anybody claimed to have succeeded by the 
process of artificial fertilization in the cell, de- 
scribed in the May No. of GLEANINGS? Out of 
about 20 cells tried, I have succeeded in raising a 
queen that laid inside of 24 hours. The other cells 
were all destroyed by the bees. Some would keep 
their cells to within a few hours of hatching, then 
destroy them, J. M. PRICE. 

Tampa, Fla., Aug. 18, 1884. 


rr a 
NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA APIARIES. 





SOME MORE “ STUNNING” FIGURES. 








\RIEND ROOT:—California, with all her varied 
4) conditions, presents a correspondingly varied 
honey report. The season began with all in- 
dications favoring an enormous honey-flow. 
The rainfall was unusually heavy all over the 
State. In the central counties, and among the more 
inland portions of those to the southward, the yield 
was plentiful throughout the season. Along the 
coust, however, in the southern counties, protract- 
cd fogs through May and June prevented the frui- 
tionof the hopes to which the rain-record had given 
rise; but, after the first part of July, matters even 
there took a much better turn. 

From the interior of Ventura County, Mr. Moffitt 
had reported 40 tons of extracted honey from 400 
colonies by the last of June, and friend Wilkin had 
at about the same time taken as much from his 
Sespe apiary as he had taken last year; while his 
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Matilija and Cosy-Dell apiaries, nearer the sea, had 
fallen considerably short. 

Last year, by the last of June the honey-season 
had closed. This year it was seemingly at its best. 
[have no complete returns from any of the coun- 
ties, and it is too early as yet to expect them. 

BEE-BRUSHES. 

The requisites of a good bee-brush do not need to 
be described. The one which you have lately offer- 
ed for sale comes up to the standard as well as any 
I have ever seen. The brush, however, I consider a 
little too short. If it were one-half longer, it would 
be more convenient. One requisite for convenience 
it does not supply. Even with metal corners and 
tin rabbets, combs are liable to separate with diffi- 
culty because of being bridged together. Many bee- 
keepers have neither; and the projecting ends of 
the top-bars are gummed tightly to the hives. A 
lever not only starts the frames with greater ease, 
but, on mechanical principles, with far less jar; yet, 
the fewer implements one has in hand, the better. 
But, the brush you sell bends too easily to pry. 1 
inserted a little rod of ironin one of them, and I 
found it to be a decided improvement. Mr. Wilkin 
suggests that they be made with brushes at both 
edges, thereby securing economy of time in wash- 
ing. No patents to be applied for. 

WHITE-SAGE BLOSSOMS. 

The qualities, merits, and general appearance of 
white sage have been already discussed in your 
journal; still, one peculiarity of the flowers I have 
never seen mentioned. If you examine a suge- 
flower freshly picked, you will wonder how a bee 
can get into the nectar-tube and obtain honey. The 
corolla, like those of all other mints, is two-lipped. 
But, unlike all others, the lower lip bends upward 
till it completely closes the mouth of the tube, and 
it is so fashioned that it is like a spring. In this 
way the entrance to the tube is completely closed, 
and, even with the flower in hand, the entrance is 
not apparent. When a bee alights on the lower lid, 
her weight overcomes its spring-like resistance, and 
she enjoys a little free ride, as in the downward 
movement at “see-saw.” 

The way into the tube is thus opened, and the nec- 
tar-drops, whose flavor is not surpassed by any in 
the world, are within easy reach of the gatherer. 
As soon as the insect flies away, the lower lip 
springs back and again closes the tube. How flow- 
ers having such divergent stamens and pistils as 
these have, can either fertilize themselves, or be 
cross fertilized by insects, is a problem that I have 
not satisfactorily solved, and yet the ovary always 
ripens its seeds. The bee almost invariably alights 
square in front on the lower lid, and she is thus be- 
tween the two stamens, like a man between the 
horns of a wild California steer. Exceptionally, 
however, she alights on the side of the flower back 
of the stamens, forcing the lip down by strength in- 
stead of weight. But in neither case have I ever 
seen a bee touch, however slightly, either the stig- 
ma or the anthers. 

FORCING SWARMS. 

To several colonies that had just begun queen- 
cells, preparatory to swarming, I gave, by way of 
experiment, cells from which queens were to hatch 
within 36 hours. One colony gnawed down the cell 
thus given it; the others allowed theirs to hatch, and 
the old queens departed with swarms, leaving the 
virgins in their places. An extreme example of the 
time that weather will delay a swarm from leaving, 
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occurred during a very foggy period when a virgin 

queen hatched out in a hive from which the first 

swarm with the old queen had issued the day before. 
FOUNDATION IN SUPERS. 

It is the experience of Mr. Wilkin (and his 1200 to 
1500 colonies give him ample scope for observation), 
that combs of fdn. pulled out in the supers are more 
liable to be crooked than if pulled out in the brood- 
chamber. This is especially the case in the height 
of the honey-yield. The fresh and tender combsare 
then quickly filled with honey, which weights them 
down and stretches them. The spaces between the 
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prying the frames loose, it seems to me | 
should have a different implement for that 
purpose.— Your description of the way bees 
get sage honey is quite interesting, and one 
who studies bees and flowers will find that 
the bees resort to a great variety of ingenious 
and oftentimes funny expedients for ob- 
taining the coveted nectar.—We avoid the 
trouble you mention in putting fdn. in the 
upper story, by using nothing but wired 
frames.—lIt is desirable, no doubt, that hon- 
ey be graded, as you recommend.—Thanks 
for your ideas in regard to larger extractors; 
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fdn. and the bottom-bars are filled with equally ten- wrobably you are right about it—at least, we 
: der natural comb, and the bottom-bars thus become ee one or two reports which seem to indi- 
is a supports. Stretched downward from above, and} cate that an extractor, to hold four combs. 
rated: M4 supported beneath, the combs bulge between the | or even more, is desirable. You will notice 
bet payee middle and the bottom, presenting one surface hol- | that we regularly furnish four-comb extract- 
Bab pes 1s low and the other convex, in an often unsightly and | Ors, described in our rice list. I think there 
igi hee inconvenient degree. In the brood-chamber they | Will be a difference of opinion in regard to the 
TS ee are more apt to be filled with brood, and less liable | desirability of having extractors so made as 
eee i : to be built to the bottom-bars at once. to reverse the combs. 
at Bay GRADING HONEY. 
43 ts It seems to me that honey should be classified in 
sf el three grades, to be lettered as are the correspond- aN 
Ray ep ing grades of sugar, that thestandard of pat and HapBaes AND SWINDLES 
oD ba ee quality of each grade should be maintained invaria- PERTAINING TO CEE CULTURE, 
Bea Y 1 ble, and that all cans, barrels, etc., should be mark- | << —#_{___________—— 
ce ¥ ed (or, rather, lettered) accordingly. The more like | tnix depprtwent, and world consider Ite tavor to hee ha 
Bae a staple our product is rated, the more systematic | send us al circulars that havea deveptive, appearance: Ths 
Re ie fe ally we look to its marketing, the more rigidly accu- | tice being done any one. 
c a rate we are in our representations and markings, | - Sere ee PES ms 
Ges i 5! the quicker and more satisfactory will be the sales. | @\ INCE our remarks on page 514, under 
aie ih Be lll the head of Humbugs and Swindles, a 
AeA : ee mary S friend has called our attention to the 
TLoh l infer from your criticism of the Stanley extract- fact that we put in a commendatory 
i Piss age or, that you are inclined to be conservative in that notice of the Golden bee-hive on age 
. * be : direction. California bee-keepers are, in this re- 128 March No., 1888. Our friends who have 
eh ea spect, perhaps a little ahead of their eastern friends. | (;; .ANINGS on file can turm back and see to 





An extractor whose comb-baskets would not re- 
verse could hardly be given away to any extensive 
apiarist in VenturaCounty. Extractors of less than 
four frames are seldom seen, while six and even 
eight frame extractors are very common. The 
hinging of a comb-basket on a strong rod does not 
in any way weaken it. Iam confident, after seeing 
them used practically. that the only disadvantage 
attending a many - framed extractor is the longer 
time required in starting up and stopping. I am 
equally confident that this is far more than counter- 
balanced by the advantage of not having to start up 
and stop so often, and of being able to put all the 
frames from a super in at once. From an examina- 
tion of the engraving in GLEANINGS, I am inclined 
to pronounce the Stanley extractor a practical and 
desirable machine. 

I had nearly omitted to say, that bees here at 
home, and in Monterey County, are generally doing 
as well this season as those in any other part of the 
State. A. NORTON, 

Gonzalez, Cal., Aug. 18, 1884. 

Friend N., Mr. Davis, who invented the 
brush you mention, sent us some with fibers 
on both sides. We did not figure and offer 
them for sale, because the department of im- 
plements for bee culture is getting to be so 
voluminous that it begins frighten us. 
Where will it ever end? If thought desira- 
ble, however, we can have brushes made with 
fibers on both sides. The expense ought to 
be little if any more than if made in the 
usual way, because the fibers go right through 
the wires. In regard to using the brush for 





what subterfuges the Golden bee-hive folks 
will resort. It is true, that on that page 
over a ton of honey is reported to have been 
received in eight days from eighty colonies ; 
but the writer distinctly states afterward, 
that what he calls the Golden hive had the 
features entirely dropped on which the pat- 
ent was granted. These patent - right swin- 
dlers have put in the last part of the letter, 
and my remarks with it, and now exhibit it 
as a testimonial for the Golden bee-hive. It 
seems to me anybody would be very short- 
sighted who would accept a testimonial in 
that shape, without reading the whole of the 
article, or taking the article in a mutilated 
state. The title itself ought to be a warning. 
for it is headed,“ The Golden Bee-Hive, 
With a good Moral on Patent Hives in Gen- 
eral.” 

We copy the following from the American 
Agriculturist: 

“THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE.” 

Prof. A. J. Cook, the eminent apiarist of Lansing, 
Mich., sounds a shrill note of warning in the Detroit 
Daily Post, which should reach bee-keepers ever)- 
where. He writes: “I am told that I use the‘ Gold- 
en Bee-Hive;’ that he (the patentee) has sold hun- 
dreds about Lansing; that the hive willsurely winter 
bees, etc. 

“T never used said hive; Ido not know of one use‘! 
around Lansing, and the hive so fur as I know 3s 
not used by a single prominent bee-keeper in the 
United States.” Prot. Cook further states, that 
“any bee-keeper has a perfect right to use all the 
valuable features claimed for the ‘Golden Hive. 
The Langstroth is free toall, and would be preferred 
by every bee-keeper of experience to this so-called 
patented hive.” Concerning the wintering of bees, 
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prot. Cook writes: “* When the bees are dead next 
apring, as they surely will be in this hive, if we have 
a severe Winter and his directions are followed, the 
‘patentee’ will be in his Southern home, and his 
warrant will be utterly worthless. He says it se- 
cures more honey. This is absurd. Bees gather 
all they can in any hive, if given room. Every hive 
of this kind sold in the country is a damage. 

“This man, I am told, has taken four hundred dol- 
lars from the farmers around Lapeer, Mich.’’—It 
would seem from the words of a leading apiarist, 
above quoted, that the * Golden Bee-Hive”’ is some- 
thing for all bee-keepers to let severely alone. 

With such authority as Prof. Cook for 
backing, it seems to me that our friends who 
have been ws in rights in the Golden 
bee-hive ought to be satisfied without fur- 
ther parley. Mitchell has pretty much got 
through; H. H. Flick has given up trying to 
blackmail bee-keepers, and it looks as if the 
Golden bee-hive were the only humbug at 
present a anybody any harm. Show 
every agent the gate as soon as he mentions 
the Golden hive to you; have the above cop- 
ied into your county papers; pass the news 
around as much as you can, and teach this 
man, as we have others before him, that he 
can make more money in an honest way than 
he can by swindling, especially if he devotes 
the same energy and zeal to some good pur- 
pose. 














_—-REMINDERY. 


TOW is the time in most localities to get 
ready for winter. If your bees have 
not abundant stores, or are not get- 
ting stores on account of the drought, 
or any other cause, you should begin 

feeding at once. I should use granulated 
sugar in preference to any thing else, and I 
would prepare it by pouring on boiling wa- 
ter, and stirring it until it is about of the 
thickness of thin honey. If you commence 
now (and, as I have said before, I think 
it by far the best way), commence by 
feeding gradually at first, and when you 
find that feed makes them grow, and is go- 
ing into the work all right, you can increase 
the dose. By the time cold weather sets in, 
there should be a good strong army of bees, 
and there should be stores sealed up all 
around the brood-nest. If the frames are 
filled so as to bulge out into all the inter- 
stices, all the better. If you commence so 
late that your nucleus is comparatively weak, 
they will probably be weak in the spring, 
and not be able to get a full crop of honey 
next year. Colonies that are to be brimston- 
ed, where there are bees enough they may 
be brought up very quickly, and an expert 
would make good stocks of them almost any 
time — say even in the dead of winter, if you 
cared to take the pains to fuss with them. 
If you give them an Italian queen, you will 
have an Italian colony in the spring. Some 
of the friends seem to lose sight of this. It 
won't pay you to send off for Italian bees 
Where you have to pay $2.00 per lb., or even 
*1.00, When you can get common bees at 
home for 25 or 50 ets. per lb. Buy a good 
queen to at with them, and, no matter 
What the bees are, they will be all right al- 
most before 





ou know it. I like to sell 


soods, but I like a great deal better to see 





the friends take what they have already got, 
or something they can buy cheaply of their 
neighbors, and get a start ata comparatively 
small expense. You can send for new- 
fangled strawberries, if you like; but an old 
gardener told mea few days ago, that if one 
wanted berries by the bushel, he would 
stand a very much better chance by taking 
the good common varieties we have already 
all around us, than to pay big prices for the 
new-fangled sorts. It 1s much the same 
with bees. The Italians are now almost 
everywhere, and their superiority is fully es- 
tablished. If your means are limited, get a 
good queen from somewhere near home, and 
take the bees you find all around you, and 
go ahead. A veteran in the business, who 
understands exactly what he is going to want 
next year, will doubtless do a wise thing in 
purehasing his supplies for the coming 
season; but the great mass of beginners 
would enjoy themselves a great deal better 
to take a few bees and try the thing without 
much outlay ; andif you want to stop any- 
where you are not much out of pocket. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Association meets 
the first Saturday in October next, at Bedford, 0. 
General invitation. J. R. REED, Sec. 





The next session of the North Am. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Oct., 1884. At the 
last meeting of the North-Eastern Bee - Keepers’ 
Ass'n, a competent committee was appointed to se- 
cure a hall, and to make other necessary arrange- 
ments. A full programme will be prepared, and a 
general good time may be expected. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH, Pres. C. C. MILLER, Sec. 

The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at Independence, 
Mo., Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1884, and at the same time 
and place will be held the annual honey and apiarian 
show. There will be a liberal premium list, and all 
are invited to come and compete, and take part in 
the deliberation of the convention. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 

Independence, Mo., Aug. 8, 1884. 








The bee-keepers’ of Hancock Co., O., met in Find- 
ley, Aug. 9, and organized a bee-keepers’ associa- 
tion, to be known as the Hancock Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, 22 persons paying 25 cts. each for initia- 
tion fee, signed the roll, and became members. 
Meet again at court-house, Findley, Sept. 20, at 10 
o'clock. All bee-keepers are cordially invited to be 
present. 


P. A. RIEGLE, Pres. 8S. H. BOLTON, Sec. 





A special invitation is extended to every bee- 
keeper in the country to come to Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Sept. 15 to 19, and make an exhibit at the State Fair. 
Preparations are being made to make it the largest 
exhibition of this kind ever held inthis country. We 
have a fine building, and large premium list, and 
want it filled by the bee-keepers trom all over the 
yong od Ample room for all, with an expert to do 
the judging, can not fail to give satisfaction. For 
premium list and a other information, apply to 

. D. CuTTING, Clinton, Mich. 





A bee-keepers’ meeting was held at Hanford, 
Tulare Co., Cal., July 28, at which the ‘* Central Cal- 
ifornia Bee-Keepers’ Association’ was inaugurated 
by the adoption of a constitution and by-laws, and 
the election of the following officers: J. F. Flory, 
President: George Kamp and F. M. Hart, Vice- 
Presidents; C. O. Lane, Treasurer; and George 
Hobler, Secretary. The next ae will he held 
at Hanford, on the first Wednesday in September, 
at 9 A.M., when all interested in bees and honey are 
cordially invited to attend. GEO. HOBLER, Sec. 

Hanford, Cal., Aug. 1, 1884, 
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Let the words of my mou‘h, and the meditation of my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lorp, my strength, and my re- 
deemer.—I’s. 19: 14. 


THE best we can pay for wax at present is 26 cts. 
cash, or 28 in trade. 

REMEMBER the Convention at the State Fair at 
Columbus, O., Sept. Ist to 5th. IT expect to be pres- 
ent Thursday and Friday. 

THE cases for shipping one-pound sections, as per 
engraving on page 586, are now reduced in price in 
lots of 100 or more to $16.00 for the large size, and 
$12.75 for the small size. The above prices do not 
include glass. "a Tae 

THE HONEY-CROP OF WISCONSIN, 

Two of our Wisconsin friends have written a lit- 
tle protest to friend Lewis’ statement, that the sea- 
son has an excellent one. From reports we have 
received, I think it at least pretty fair in some lo- 
calities. The one on page 580 0f this number looks 
pretty well, itseemstome. 

SEEDS OF THE CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN SAGE. 

UNTIL this season it has been a pretty hard thing 
to get, and we have been paying for it 25 cents 
per ounce; therefore we were a little surprised a 
day or twoago when we received by mail two big bags 
full. Please do not send us any more, friends, for 
we have probably all we shall need for some time 
tocome. We can now furnish good fresh seed by 
mail for 5 cents per packet, or 35 cents per ounce. 


GOODS FOR NEXT SEASON. 

With a view of preventing the evils attending 
such delays as we were obliged to make during the 
honey months of the season past, we are now filling 
our capacious warehouse with sections, chaff hives, 
Simplicity hives, and almost every thing else that 
anybody will be likely to want next season. We 
have already a larger stock of beautiful sections 
stored away ready for shipment than we ever had 
before at any season. 

BOILER FOR SALE. 

WE offer the steam-boiler we have now in use for 
sale. It has a 48-inch shell, is 12 feet long, contain- 
ing 48 3-inch flues. The boiler bas been in use about 
six years; but new flues were put in last Christ- 
mas, so that it is virtually almost as good as new. 
It has never been injured in any manner whatever. 
The only reason why we wish to dispose of it is, 
that we are puttingina larger one, for the increased 
demand of our work. We know exactly what anew 
one like this can be bought for, for we obtained 
very close figures for putting in another like it, in- 
stead of one large one. Such a boiler new, includ- 
ing front grates, ete., will cost at the boiler-shops, 
$475. We offer this just as it is for #225, and warrant 
it perfect in every respect, 


GOODS TO BE EXHIBITED AT FAIRS. 

ALMOST every day we are solicited to send goods 
to be put on exhibition at conventions and fairs, 
With the large amount of business we have now on 
hand, we can not undertake to do this; but those 
who wish to purchase for the above purpose can 
have them at a discount of 25 per cent; or after the 
fairis over, if they do not succeed in disposing of 


, them, they may be returned, providing the one who 


orders them pays expenses both ways. If a judi- 


| cious selection is made, they can ordinarily be solid 


at almost if not quite the retail price while on exhi- 
bition. Orders for such purposes, as a gencral 
thing, shipped by first train. 

ADDITIONAL DISCOUNT ON BEES, QUEENS, ETC. 

As our apiaries are now very full, we will, until 
further notice, allow a discount of five per cent on 
orders amounting to $5.09 or upward. Discounts on 
larger amounts, as per price list. We have a very 
nice stock on hand of untested queens, reared in 
our own apiaries from the best imported stock, and 


| reports have for some time back showed that al- 


| most every queen proves to be purely mated. 


Per- 


| haps I might mention here, that queens reared di- 








rectly from imported stock are, as a rule, dark, so 
that you need not expect yellow queens; but you 
may expect yellow bees every time, as soon as their 
workers hatch. Untested queens from the new im- 
portation by Mr. Howard, from Palestine, will soon 
be ready. Price, one-fourth more than Italian 
queens. We have now inourapiaries eight of these 
Palestine imported queens. Price, safe arrival 
guaranteed, $15.00. 





A SYMPTOM OF A GOOD TIME COMING. 

WE clip the following from the Christian Herald 
and Signs of our Times: 

A conscientious printing company out in New 
Jersey has taken a decided stand on the liquor 
question. ‘The Crump Label pre f of Montclair, 
N. J., has issued a notice that it will print no more 
labels for liquor-dealers. One of the directors thus 
explains its attitude: ‘*We employ between 300 and 
400 hands, and there are not more than half a dozen 
of the men who have not signed the temperance 
pledge. Some of them were hard drinkers, When the 
present temperance-awakening struck Montclair, 
and our men began to feel its influence, we felt as 
though the company ought to do something too. A 
company can’t take the pledge, but this company 
could show its desire to be with the men by refusing 
to work for the liquor trades. So its president, 
Samuel Crump, promised for the company that no 
more work of that kind should be taken. We have 
been making for one liquor firm about 10,000,000 
labels a year. About $20,000 worth of business a 
year is what this decision will cost the company.” 

We are interested in the above in two ways. The 
question has come up in our office already, as to 
whether we should print any thing that anybody 
wanted (within the bounds of decency, of course), 
providing he furnished the copy and _ paid for the 
work. I believe we have never had an order for |i- 
bels for liquors—perhaps because of the reputation 
of our establishment. Our friend George Gray, 
shortly after he advertised as label printer, had an 
order, accompanied by the cash, for some labels for 
some rare wines. If [remember correctly, the cash 
was returned, declining to do the work, giving his 
reasons. 


HOW TO MAKE PLANTS GROW 
TAKE a long spade (an underdraining spade is 
best), and push it into the ground a little distance 
from the plant, and then tip it enough to make the 
ground break a little. Go clear around the plant in 
this manner. Of course, you must not get so close 
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tothe plantas to injure the roots. After having 


joosened and broken the ground in this way clear | 
down to the sub-soil, remove the surface dirt until | 


you come pretty near tothe roots. Fillthe cavity 
thus formed with old well-decomposed stable ma- 
nure, and bank it up a little so as to make a mulch. 
When a rain comes, the water passing through this 
old manure will wash the soluble parts down into 
the cracks made when you loosened the ground. If 
it should be a dry time, and does not rain, give the 
manure mulch a good soaking about once a week, 
justat night. In this way you can make honey- 
plants, strawberries, raspberries, fruit-trees, or any 
thing else, boom to your satisfaction. Bone dust and 
guano will answer the same purpose; but with 
guano you must be very careful, or you will kill 
your plants. A very staall quantity of fertilizing 
material dissolved in a large quantity of water pro- 
duces wonderful results on the roots of plants. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





| received those goods; the starter machine is 
“just splendid; the other goods were satisfactory. 
Thanks for promptness. B. F. PASLEY. 

Zearing, lowa, Aug. 18, 1884. 

The two “ indifferent imported” queens are O. K. 
in colonies. They are far from indifferent in lay- 
ing, and please us well, A. W. BRYAN. 

san Marcos, Tex., July 30, 1884. 


The * New Edition A BC” ordered of you is re- 
ceived. T have carefully examined it, and am very 
much pleased with the improvement made. It, both 
inmatter and mechanical execution, is a work of 
which you may well be proud. Lean only think of 
one way in which to improve it; that is, to have a 
full-page likeness of one A. I. Root as a frontis- 
piece. It would then be what the girls call * just 
splendid.” C.J. F. HOWEs. 

\drian, Mich., Aug. 15, 1884. 


| was much surprised to see so many bees with | 


the queen. Ithink it will help to make her content- 
ed. Itellmy grandchildren they are the queen's 
“maids of honor.” T believe | get the most infor- 
muution from reading letters from the little ones. I 
think you must have great patience to make out 
their letters. My grandchildren are quite interest- 
ced with me and my bees, and read GLEANINGS. 
Mks. C. STEVENS. 
Monmouth, IL, Aug. 4, 1884. 


We received the goods last evening in first-class 
order. Reeeive thanks for sending them so prompt- 
ly. We had a rousing big swarm come out last Fri- 
day afternoon. We were almost in despair; got an 
old box, put two brood-frames and the two frames 
ot section boxes in; we managed to keep them to- 
vether; transferred them this morning on the same 


stand; have a young queen. Her brood is coming | 


out already—all pure. She is yellower than her 

mother. The swarm must have about 5 or 6 Ibs. of 

bees, Wa. LORRIMAN. 
Pottsville, Pa., Aug. 12, 1884. 





SHIPPING BEES TO MANITOBA, 


| have this morning received the pound of bees 
shipped by you on the 4th inst. I am delighted to 


siy, they arrived in splendid condition, there being | 


ot more than acouple of score dead. Notwith- 


standing the large amount of candy you must have | 
putin with them, I notice the boxes are all empty; | 


consequently, had I not received them until Mon- 
day (as with the last), probably these would have 
ict the same fate. have succeeded in amalgam- 
ating them with a weak hive all right, by the use of 
the smoker, and burning some dried wild mint with 


the wood, and they now appear as happy as possi- | 
ble. Tmust accord you my sincere thanks for your | 


generosity in sending me these bees; for I had 
neither claim nor idea that you would do so. 
: THOS, COLLINS, 
Portage la Prairie, Man., Aug, 9, 1884. 


FOR SALE. 


160 acres, 2 running springs, 800 bearing grape- 


vines of 7 varieties, and apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, figs, ete. House and implements, shop and 


| tools, stable, horse, harness, and spring-wagon, 115 


colonies Italian and hybrid bees, and fixtures, in 
double-story Langstroth hives, in extra condition, 
straight comb foundation, combs 1 and 2 years old, 
from which I extracted 26,355 Ibs. of honey this 
year. This is a very healthy locality, and the amount 
of honey talks as to the condition of bees and place 
for bees. <All this I will put in at $1500, to strike 
quick sale, on account of Eastern business. 
CHARLIES L. BAKRTH, 
17d Nordhof, Ventura Co., Cal. 


THE VERY BEST 
TESTED AND UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
By return mail. Send postal for circular, 

G. HW. KNICKERBOCKER, PINE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HAVE a lot of tested black queens, which I 
would sell at a very low price in exchange for 

Italian queens. Address 

\7d W. P. DAvis, Goodman, Anson Co., N.C. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY BEES? 


I will sell to any person wishing to buy bees, from 
one to 60 colonies of black, hybrid, and Italian Bees. 
I will not be undersold. Test my prices; blacks: 
One Langstroth hive, $4; two, $7; three, $9; five, 
S11; or ten, $20. 

Hybrids: One Langstroth hive, $5; two, $9; three, 
$10; five, $12; or ten, $22. 

Italians: One Langstroth hive, 86; two, S11; three, 
$12; five, $15; or ten, $25. Queens are all good. 
These prices run only for September and October. 

G. W. ALBRECHT. 
li Duandas, Calumet Co., Wis. 


COMBINED PUTTY-KNIFE AND GLASS- 
CUTTER. 
Every bee-keeper wants a glass-cutter, as a mat- 
ter of course. The pattern shown below seems to 
find considerable favor: 


OUR FIVE-CENT GLASS-CUTTER, 

We introduced this about a year ago, and the sales 
are quite large. We have never had a complaint of 
one of them, that] know of. If wanted by mail, 
send three cents for postage. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 





For illustration see our Illustrated Catalogue of 


| Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 


plication. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 





| another column. 


‘ 
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1 i} DADANT’S | READ THIS. 
ter have two of Howard's imported Palestine 


ee . *. 7%. ns. Warranted queens reared from them, $1.25 
. a med os A I each. Tested Syrian or Italian queens, $2.00 each, 
a. 4 | One copy of the Bee-Keeper’s Handy Book, or one 
; ' a “J ant 
Re is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- ps4 paren ae ee ee py fy a ae at 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- | 17-18d ~ Wenham, Mass 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular | —‘ , 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of es | that is made. . ti e 
Itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 6 C i) F d Sp | 
cago, Iil.; C.F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, ven om oun a 10i a ecla ty. 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- | Aico 4 . 
- ¥ : 7. on : s piarian Supplic s. Circulars, and samples free 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, | yo ® > > s, 
Jr., Freeburg, Tll.; Wm. Ballantine, Sago, 0.; E.s.| “tf G- H. KNICKE RBOCKER, Pine Plains, N.Y. 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ili.; H. Drum, Adelphi, O.; 2 sepraagest E 2 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. VW ANTED, SITUATION, by a young min 
Kretehmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. with some experience as assistant, or to 
Y.: ©.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous | t#ke charge of apiary. Good reference coneerve n. 
‘ a Address J.S.S., care CHAS. F. MU 


other dealers. 

Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 14. Cine innatt, ‘Ohio. 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- RG TL an 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 50 CENTS EACH ! ! 
to sample in every respect. | 7 Tew HE . RT 7 

, pein sre DAMANT. & GON, | HOLY-LAND AND ITALIAN QUEEXS, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. Raised from Tested Mothers, in an apiary among 
. pure Italian and Hybrid-Italian drones only, and 
| inated to one of thetwo. Will furnish them till Oc- 


} | tober 10, 1884, safely delivered. 
For Italians at CO Cts., a 
Or $5.00 Per Dozen, Address | 7-18 G la b w aga # , 
DR. JOHN M. PRICE, TAMPA, HILLSBORO 00., FLORIDA. | —' ws ee ween yee cer O 
5tfe 
} 
| United States; 25 acres in clover and timothy. 
| 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: isis 


} | and village. The finest climate for an invalid in 
| winter or summer. H. STEWART 
Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 17-tfdb. Hackensack, N. J 
11,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
12TH THOUSAND JUST OUT! | out for more space). I leave 9 frames with straight 
combs, and all the brood in the hive. Safe arriva! 
10TH THOUSAND SOLD IN JUST FOUR MONTHS! | guaranteed by express. Can ship any day; have 
| 
| 
} 
| 


OR RENT.—In ‘Western North Carolina, S00 
acres of forest land—the best bee-pasturage in 


WILL SELL HYBRID BEES for $5.00 per full 
colony in Simplicity hives “d take one fraine 


Iv H. M. MOY ER, Hill ( ‘hure 1, Berks Co., Pa. 


| also a few in Adair hive at same price. 
2000 SOLD THE PAST YEAR. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illustra- | 
tions were added in the 8th edition. The whole work 10 and 11 Gallup frames to the hive, and stores 
has been thoroughly revised, and contains the very | enough to last till May. Will take $103.00 for the "mn. 
latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly the | 17a JuLIUS FroscH, Elmore, Ottawa Co., 
fullest and most scientific work treating of bees in | _ 
the World. Price, by mail, $1.24. Liberal discount 


3 sw ARMS of full- blood Italians for sale, with 


UEENS BY ‘RETURN MAIL. 1 am now 


| 
to dealers and to clubs. 10-18b r up with my orders, and 9 a ag by return 
\ 4 . » ic + | mal Send me your orders, and help me out of the 
A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, | {\" i Witeor 


State Agricultural College Lansing Mich | litfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 
’ ’ . 





ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 75 CTS. EACH. 


I have a few queens from imported Italian moth- 
er that I will sell at 75 ets. cach. Also some very 


he tae SMOKERS, With Handiec, $1. | 
| 
irs — | choice golden Italians (H. B.), for $1.00 each. The 


2 og J. L. Hype, Pomfret oe Windham Co., Ct. 
kA 15-17-19-21-2 





: Ett. APIARY OF 90 COLONIES above are young, and fine layers. Tested Italians, 


$1.50. No more € yprians or Holy-Lands this year. 


ae cts 
1 | | have also 25 Brown Leghorn pullets, and 20 cock- 
“2S Oia For Salc Cheap. erels, all select birds of my own raising. Price #1 
OW: See GLEANINGS of Aug. lth. | each, or $1.50 each if I select the very best. Kasp- 

mt nee - ' oe COLT wo | berry plants in their season, wholesale or retail. 

ae jtfdb faverly, Bremer Co., lowa. | 

Se ESTED QUEENS, $2.00. Untested. $1.00. 41 ; | C. M. Goodspeed, 

wie . 2. ntested, $1.00. 4-frame nu- | 17 ' AGA CO., N. ¥ 
iret clei, $3.50 and $4.50. Mississippi wax-extractor, | _ SER OSEE Hae Sele aran ween 

vs $3.00. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 3tfd') mapayms FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
a WILL WAIL you my 20-Page Price-List | UV See ad adv ertisement in | another column. — sbttd 


S, by sending me your 3 lt ssona 
postal. | Being unable to keep, for want of room, my accu- 
litfd H. H. BROWN, Licht Street, Col. Co., Pa. | mulation of Simplicity Hives, Frames, Sections, 
- Chaff hives, and all Apiarian Supplies. Price list frec. 


O53. of ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY = 1. KAN 
HR ARTES Ouse otienc and APA | TT WANT TO SELL. 


| 
: HE NEW DAISY HATCHING MAC mane. | 
gs Simple, self-regulating, successful, cheap Cc. FP. Bist, 
Ii- 18-19d J. HASBROUC CK, , Bound Brook, N. J. | 17-19d PETROLIA, BUTLER CO.,PA. 


u 
itfd (ESTABLISHED 1364.) TCEMER, COBURG, MONTGOMERY CO., 104, 


i i. - We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical 

ee? construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
: Send your address on a postal card, and we will send you free 
a our large HMustrateg IRE ‘atalo, 





